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SEMI-CENTENNIAL ADDRESS BY HON. H. C. HICKOK. 





O put fifty years into less than fifty min- 

utes, is to compress half a century of 
school life of such a State as Pennsylvania 
into a single chapter. 

It is not to be hoped that so brief ‘‘a tale 
that is told,”” could impress your conscious- 
ness as the slowly-developed life that was 
lived does those of us whose years go back 
to the time when our common schools had 
no existence, and the pauper system of 1809 
was the poor man’s only hope and refuge. 

I remember one of those county scholars, 
on the Juniata, in 1834—a barefooted little 
fellow, some four or five years younger than 
myself, with patched trousers, but bright 


countenance, who, hearing on the street one: 


day that free schools were soon to be estab- 
lished, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! I’m so glad! for 
then they won’t cast it up to me any more!”’ 
And off he ran, to tell his widowed mother 
the good news that would remove the stigma 
from her boy, and the sting from her own 
wounded pride. 

Our common school system is the creature 
of statute law. What the law makes it, 
that it is, in its organization and functions 
and powers; and a rapid glance along the 
line of legislation may perhaps serve as 
well as anything else, to bring up some of 
the more prominent features of the period 
under consideration. 





* Address delivered before the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, at Meadville, Pa., July 8th, 
1884, by Hon. H. C. Hickok, ex-State Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools. 





Beginning, under the limitations of 
this address, with the courageous and 
persistent appeals of Governor George 
Wolf, who is the real father of our 
common schools, and to be forever honored 
and revered as such—followed in 1833, by 
a somewhat startling exhibit submitted to 
the House by his aggressive Secretary, Sam- 
uel McKean, in reply to a resolution of 
inquiry—we come in 1834, to our first 
common school law that produced any re- 
sults; a compromise measure prepared 
mainly by Samuel Breck, a Senator from 
Philadelphia. Governor Wolf had the great 
pleasure of giving it his official approval, as 
the first fruits of his prolonged agitation of 
the subject. 

The act was in some respects cumbersome 
and unpractical; but it contemplated indus- 
trial, as well as elementary education, and 
made it the duty of school directors to ap- 
point ‘‘ capable teachers at liberal salaries ;’’ 
an orthodox admonition that has lost none 
of its force by the lapse of time. It also 
authorized the courts of quarter sessions 
(the criminal courts) to appoint “wo inspec- 
tors in each school district, to visit the 
schools every three months, and examine 
teachers and grant certificates. As may 
readily be inferred, this inchoate office was 
summarily abolished at the next session of 
the legislature. 

In his second report under the law, both 
in the same year, James Findlay, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth and ex-officio Super- 
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intendent of common schools, suggested 
some county supervision of the schools by 
visitors ‘to be appointed by the State super- 
intendent. 

The law proved to be exceedingly un- 
popular, and in 1835 a bill to repeal the act 
passed the Senate with but few dissenting 
votes, with every probability of its speedy 
passage in the House. The Executive in 
those days was clothed with almost regal 
power and patronage, and no doubt Gov- 
ernor Wolf would have vetoed the bill, if it 
had come into his hands. But it was deemed 
advisable to kill it in the House—the moral 
effect would be greater—and by special 
request of the Governor, Thaddeus Stevens, 
ef Adams county, a strong political oppo- 
nent, who had been active in support of the 
Breck bill the year before, made the mem- 
orable speech, strong in statement and im- 
passioned in delivery, that carried the House 
against repeal, and linked his name with the 
cause ever after. Invited to the Executive 
chamber, the Governor put his arms around 
Mr. Stevens’ neck, and thanked him with 
deep feeling, for the effective service he had 

rendered. Authentic history verifies the 
popular traditions on this subject. There 
was at least one tie of sympathy between 
them. Gov. Wolf had been principal of 
an academy for a number of years, and so 
had Mr. Stevens; the one in Northampton 
county, and the other in York. 

In 1838 Mr. Stevens made a speech in 
the House, in favor of the higher education, 
upon a bill to establish a school of arts in 
Philadelphia. The bill did not become a 

.law, but the speech added greatly to his 
reputation with the people. 

The: year 1836 found that staunch school 
man, Gov. Joseph Ritner, in power, with 
Thomas H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, in 
charge of the State and School department. 

A revised school law was passed during 
that year, prepared by George Smith, M. D., 
of Delaware county, chairman of the joint 
committee on Education. ‘This act laid 
the general groundwork of our school 
system, from which it has grown, by suc- 
cessive stages, to its present imposing pro- 
portions. Dr. Smith died about three years 
ago, at the age of 81, having lived long 
enough to rejoice in the full maturity of the 
educational tree he had helped to plant. 
He accepted the office of County Superin- 
tendent at the first election, from a sense of 
duty ; and after serving about half the term 


- \ resigned in favor of Charles W. Deans, who 


was appointed upon his recommendation. 
The last section of this act changed the 
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schools in Philadelphia, which, since 1818, 
had been ‘‘ for the poor gratis,’’ into public 
schools; relieved them of the compulsory 
use of the Lancasterian methods; and au- 
thorized the establishment of a central high 
school. Gov. Pattison and Attorney Gen- 
eral Cassidy are graduates of that school. 
They, at least, know what high schools are 
worth. 

It was in the pioneer task of putting this 
law into operation, prescribing forms. and 
regulations, moulding its policy and guiding 
its general administration, as well as in the 
remarkable forecast and suggestiveness of 
his annual reports, that Mr. Burrowes won 
for himself a brilliant reputation that is in- 
separable from our history. 

These first enactments left the acceptance 
of the school system to a vote of the people 
in the respective districts (townships and 
boroughs, not single school districts), with 
the privilege, every three years, of continuing 
it in operation, or voting it down, if they so 
desired. It was, however, with some fluc- 
tuations, gradually adopted throughout the 
State—being most unwelcome in the educa- 
tionally advanced Eastern counties; more 
generally adopted in the mixed Western and 
South-Western counties; and.unanimously 
accepted in the thinly settled range of 
Northern counties. But not until 1848, 
did the Legislature see its way clear to with- 
draw the option, and declare the general 
acceptance of the system by act of Assembly. 
A dozen years after that period there were 
still a few districts in which common schools 
had never been established. In 1843, a law 
was passed taxing the non-accepting dis- 
tricts to educate their own poor gratis; a 


measure that made the common schools 


more acceptable by contrast. 

The want of competent teachers was 
severely felt, and appropriations were made 
at different times to colleges and academies, 
in the expectation that they would supply 
the want; but the results did not justify the 
expenditure, and that hope was reluctantly 
abandoned. 

In 1849, the school laws were again re- 
vised, but with no material improvement, if 
we except a clause permitting the appoint- 
ment by directors of a school inspector in 
each district. But as this proposed agency 
stood by itself, a single cog in the wheel 
without anything to work into, or any 
motive power behind it, the section re- 
mained a dead letter, and was quietly 
dropped out at the next revision five years 
afterward. An effort was made in 1855 to 
restore it, but the senate committee would 
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not entertain the proposition. 1885 ought 
to do better. At this very hour, that miss- 
ing link in the chain of supervision, call it 
by what name you will—that of ‘district 
‘superintendent’’ being the best—is the most 
important, not to say indispensable, addition 
to our working force, that awaits legislative 
action, if it be revived in some obligatory 
form, and the fundamental fact kept in 
view that only a teacher can do a teacher’s 
work. 

The county superintendency has not out- 
lived its usefulness. It is as permanent a 
fixture as any other county office, and as 
necessary. Its functions are two-fold: 1. 
As driving wheel of the locomotive; 2. As 
abarrier against the intrusion of incompetent 
teachers. The intelligence to know what 
the true standard of professional qualifi- 
‘cations should be, and the judicial firmness 
to courteously maintain it, are two of the 
highest attributes of the county superintend- 
ency. No chain is stronger than the weakest 
link in it; and if county superintendents 
weakly or negligently let down the bars, all 
‘the rest of our great school organization is 
‘worth nothing, because it fails just at the 
point of contact with the school, and defeats 
the very end for which the system has an 
existence. The monthly reports occasion- 
ally show that the reserved powers of the 
county superintendency might be called into 
play sometimes with salutary effect. The 
county superintendency was not established 
to wring its hands and /amen¢ the presence 
of incompetent teachers, but to expel them. 

Prominent amongst unofficial influences 
that came to the front in those early years, 
were teachers’ associations, the first of 
which are credited to Lancaster and Craw- 
ford counties, about the same time, and 
this State Teachers’ Association, whose his- 
toric record goes back to 1852. From 1854, 
teachers’ institutes sprang into new life; 
Chester county being the first, under a 
‘special law passed in 1855, to make an ap- 
propriation from the county treasury for the 
‘support of the annual institute. 

As time passed, the school term was in- 
creased from three months to four. Keep- 
ing pace with population, the schools in- 
‘creased in number,.and the people became 
accustomed to their presence and working 
forms. But with the exception of some 
bright spots in centres. of population, the 
‘system was no farther advanced at the end 
of twenty years of varied experiences and 
multiplied plans and theories, than at the 
close of the first five years. It did not 
collapse, but it was not a success; on the 
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contrary, a positive failure, compared with 
the public necessities and the expectations 
of its founders. The*mass of the people 
had no special ideal on the subject, and 
saw nothing, in the condition and manage- 
ment of the schools to excite interest or in- 
spire confidence. 

Yet strong hands-had been at the helm, 
and zealous efforts made in high quarters, 
to educate public sentiment and secure pro- ~ 
gressive legislation. During the thirteen 
years covered by the administrations of 
Governors David R. Porter, Francis R. 
Shunk, and William F. Johnston, all of 
whom took deep interest in the common 
schools, we had. six ex-officio State Superin- 
tendents—Francis R. Shunk, Anson V. Par- 
sons, Charles McClure, Jesse Miller, Town- 
send Haines, and Alexander L. Russell, all 
of them representative and able men, who 
were devoted tothe cause, and earnest, 
each in his own way, in their championship 
of its interests. Jesse Miller was first to 
officially recommend the office of county 
superintendent by name; and Mr. Russell’s 
first report furnished the programme for our 
State Agricultural College. In establishing 
the county superintendency in 1854, we 
were guided by the experience of New York, 
where it had been in vigorous and success~ 
ful operation from 1841 to 1847, when their 
malcontents succeeded in breaking it down. 
Their State and County reports were pub- 
lished in an annual volume similar in style 
and make-up to those since issued by our 
own school department. Seven years after 
they failed, our Legislature created the 
office, and, more fortunate than they, we 
maintained it, thanks to Gov. Pollock, and 
became, in turn, an a for other States 
to follow. 

It is not only a sacred duty, but a per- 
sonal gratification, to recall to-night these 
early State officers, who should stand high 
on the roll of educational honor, and be 
gratefully remembered now, for what they 
planned and attempted then, although in - 
their day achievement did not follow upon 
endeavor. Aside trom numerous minor 
details, high schools, Normal schools, the 
county superintendency, and an official 
school journal, were repeatedly discussed and 
strongly urged. In the light of to-day, 
there is something aimost pathetic in those 
old reports, elaborate, suggestive, and able 
as they were; looking, as they did, all 
round the horizon, and canvassing all exist- 
ing possibilities, in the earnest but vain 
hope of finding something, somewhere, that 
should reach and vitalize and elevate the 
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cemmon schools. But the vs inertia of 
public sentiment, in the Legislature and 
out of it, was too* impassive to be thus 
magnetized. Their recommendations fell 
upon deaf ears, and were valued only by 
the appreciative few. 

Unexplained, this might leave strangers 
under a misapprehension as to the true edu- 
cational status of Pennsylvania in those 
years. Public spirit and denominational 
zeal and emulation had multiplied colleges 
until they became weak from excess of num- 
bers. Eastern colleges received large patron- 
age from the best families in the State. 
Academies, schools and seminaries, sprang 
up everywhere, and their privileges were 
eagerly sought by those who could or could 
not fairly afford it, and many sacrifices 
were made in that direction. The learned 
professions were never more ably filled, or 
more ‘honored and influential; the Bar 
never stronger, or more conspicuous for 
the learning and ability of its members; and 
the State never more weighty in the affairs of 
the nation. The blessings of education were 
never more craved and appreciated-in lead- 
ing circles; but the public sentiment did 
not run in common school channels—that 
was all. There was nothing in our history 
on antecedents to so direct it. 

The illiterate portions of the commun- 
nity were thoroughly versed in the practical 
education of real life, in business and neigh- 
borhood affairs, political discussions, the 
oral tuition of the churches and the courts 





of law, that sharpen the perceptive facul- | 
ties, broaden the judgment, strengthen the | 


will, and cultivate a knowledge of human 
nature as it is, and thus make men, not 
mummies; all these were theirs, and what 
they did know, they knew thoroughly and 
well. Their practical judgment and level 
common sense often rose superior to the bla- 
tant conceit of those who lost their heads in 
a smattering of text-books, when they left 
the plow and the anvil, the axe and the jack- 
plane behind them. 

They or their forefathers came from peas- 
ant homes of poverty in the Old World, 
bringing only strong arms and honest hearts, 
and habits of thrift and industry that are 
the strength of any nation, and the lack of 
them destruction, to build up homes in the 
waiting New. In this they but obeyed the 
primordial and divine command to ‘‘subdue 
the earth,’’ and in subduing it, prepare the 
way for a higher civilization that they knew 
not of. They did God’s work in God’s 
own way, and we are their beneficiaries. 

/ Standing upon the graves of these buried 
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generations, that entombed also, and took 
out of our way, their prejudices and nar- 
rowness of conservatism, I have no word of 
reproach for their memory because in their 
day their training and surroundings did 
not lead them through open text-books. 
into the broad realms of literature. They 
performed their mission, and have gone 
to their reward. Well will it be for us, 
with our ten talents of opportunities and 
augmented responsibility, if, in the final 
judgment, we stand as well acquitted as. 
they, with their two talents accounted for in 
simple-minded earnestness of faith. 

Each period must be judged by its own 
circumstances. Those early years covered 
the development of great material interests. 
The building of roads, bridges, canals; 
a gigantic system of internal improvements, 
piled up a debt of forty millions of dollars, 
the interest of which could only be met by 
taxation. The finances were so disturbed 
that for years our only money was shin- 
plasters, ‘‘fips,’’ ‘‘levies,’’ quarters, and 
dollars, issued by every borough in the 
State. The present generation can form no 
conception of those times; yet it was under 
the pressure of such embarrassments that. 
constant efforts were made to push the 
development of more efficient common 
schools. These facts should be borne in 
mind, in order to a proper estimate of those: 
anxious and harassing years. 

Evidently, however, something had to be 
done, for the welfare of the rising genera- 
tion and the honor of the State: and it was. 
reserved for the. administration of Gov. 
William Bigler, and the legislature of 1854, 
to give us in a fortunate hour the advanced. 
school law of the 8th of May of that year, 
from which all our prosperity dates, and 
which in conjunction with subsequent legis- 
lation in behalf of Normal Schools and 
Teachers’ Institutes, rapidly pushed Pennsyl- 
vania into the front rank of the common 
school States of the Union. Under the 
guise of a mere revision, and without doing 
violence to the general scope and outline of 
the system, it was in reality a comprehen- 
sive and powerful reorganization, that lifted 
itself above the dead level of previous leg- 
islation, as positively as the Rocky Moun- 
tains lift themselves above the monotonous. 
plains that stretch away from their eastern 
base. 

The bill was prepared mainly by ex-officio 
State Superintendent Francis W. Hughes, 
of Schuylkill county, an eminent lawyer, 
whose. quick legal insight and practical 
judgment devised explicit remedies for the 
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‘weaknesses and defects of the system, as he 
came in contact with them in a single year’s 
experience in the school department. It 
‘was foreshadowed in his annual report for 
1852; and was perfected and became a law 
under his successor, Charles A. Black, of 
the Greene county bar, whose two annual 
reports were of timely interest and force. 
It passed the Senate by a majority of one 
‘vote ; and if nobody else can show a better 
title, I suppose I may modestly claim that 
casting vote for the Senator from my dis- 
trict, Col. Eli Slifer, of Union county! 
‘The majority was much larger in the House. 
Carlisle, Lancaster and Philadelphia, were 
excepted from the operation of the Act, an 
exemption that was not to their advantage. 
‘The Lancaster school board, however, vol- 
untarily accepted the supervision: it pro- 
vided. 

By one bold stroke of policy, the com- 
mon schools were cut loose from all entangle- 
ment with, or dependence upon, other in- 
stitutions, and planted squarely upon their 
own foundations, to be built up from the 
bottom, not downward from the top; with 
their own legal process, as never before, to 
raise adequate means of support ; ‘an inde- 
pendent standard of teaching qualifications 
and an agency to enforce it; corporate 
powers in the school districts ; a prescribed 
and enlarged course of study; the prepara- 
tion of a work on school architecture au- 
thorized; and controlling supervision, in 
the department and the counties, to stimu- 
late and guide their operations. Opposi- 
tion thus became two-fold; the jealous 
apprehensions of the colleges, academies 
and seminaries being added to the chronic 
hostility of unwilling tax-payers. 

The people of Pennsylvania have never 
been much impressed by mere theory. A 
subject must come up in some practical 
shape to attract their attention and rouse 
them to action. This explains why the acts 
of 1834 and 1854 found their way to the 
statute book with comparative ease, and 
raised such a storm of opposition immedi- 


_ ately after. The latter act was very accept- 


able to the friends of education who watched 
its progress, but was far in advance of the 
general public sentiment that was not in 
expectation of such aggressively progressive 
measures, and woke up with a start, to find, 
amongst other things, sixty-five salaried offi- 
‘ces created, payable, if the letter of the law 
‘was to be believed, out of the much-needed 
‘school appropriations to each county ; with 
an annual tax rate authorized, when neces- 
sary, of 26 mills upon the dollar for school 





and building -purposes, and the power to 
borrow money, besides, on the bonded re- 
sponsibility of the school district! The 
common schools suddenly loomed up into 
overshadowing importance. 

Gov. Bigler gave the act his official ap- 
proval, with the full knowledge that it 
might prove damaging if not disastrous to 
his political fortunes at the next election, 
then only six months off. His defeat in 
October, 1854, was of course owing to the 
political cyclone of that memorable year); 
but the new school law contributed very ma- 
terially to swell the majority against. him. 
Yet no prouder monument could be erected 
to his memory than the very school law that 
helped to strike him down. : 

Gov. James Pollock succeeded him, Jan- 
uary 19, 1855, just seven months after the 
first county superintendents were commis- 
sioned. It was very generally expected in 
large portions of the State that one of the 
first things to be done under the new ad- 
ministration, would be to tumble the obnox- 
ious school legislation of the previous ses- 
sion overboard, and bills were promptly 
introduced having that end in view. There © 
was consternation in political circles when 
it was discovered that this was not the un- 
derstanding at headquarters—that not only 
would this not be done, but that the whole 
weight of itsexcessive unpopularity would be 
broadly shouldered, and the reorganized 
system carried through to permanent suc- 
cess, if by a full and fair trial it could be 
done, which was all that was asked for it. 
Cumulative evidence was speedily furnished 
of this fact. 

Not long after the inauguration, the Gov- 
ernor and an officer of the School Depart- 
ment, had taken ground squarely in behalf 
of the school law and the county superin- 
tendency, at a reception tendered them by ‘ 
the school authorities of the city of Read- 
ing. News of the Governor’s position went 
like a thrill of electricity over the State, and 
greatly encouraged friends of the cause to 
active co-operation in the work. On his 
return to the capital, the Governor was 
waited on by a delegation whose political 
sagacity and influence were entitled to gréat 
respect, to protest against his personal 
movements on this question, assuring him, 
with no little anxiety, that it would ruin his 
administration, and lose the fruits of the 
recent victory at the polls. From their 
stand-point they were doubtless right ; but 
fortunately for the commen schools, Gov. 
Pollock» was not a man to be influenced by 
considerations of political expediency, when 
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he believed himself to be right in principle ; 
and the pressure of remonstrance in this 
“instance, coupled with a thrust at the depart- 
ment, only brought out an uncompromising 
declaration on his part that ‘‘he would see 
eyery other part of his administration go 
down, before he would suffer the school de- 
partment to go down!”’ 

Later in the session ex-officio State Supt. 
A. G. Curtin called the county superin- 
tendents together at the capital, that the 
Legislature might meet them face to face, 
and if the office was to be abolished, the 
. Incumbents might be present at their own 
funeral! Gov. Pollock gave them a talk 
the last day, assuring them of his sympathy, 
and that during his term there should, with 
his consent, be no step backward in school 
affairs; adding that ‘‘if any of the pending 
bills, that had beer! warmly discussed, should 
be passed, there was another branch of the 
government a little further north (indicating 
the’ executive building) that might have 
something to say on the subject!’’ Thomas 
H. Burrowes, who was sitting by my side, 
instantly remarked, ‘‘That’s the first time 
I ever knew a Governor of Pennsylvania 
threaten to veto a bill in advance of its 
passage !’’ 

Not long afterwards an objectionable bill, 
embracing four counties, that went through 
in spite of appeals and remonstrance, did 
reach him, and he promptly returned it, and 
thus checked the retrograde movement, and 
headed the column in the direction of pro- 
gress. By this time it became pretty well 
understood that the new law must be tried 
before being abandoned, or weakened by 
hasty and ill-advised legislation. But this 
did not lessen the opposition, which con- 
tinued, with open efforts or heavy under- 
tow, to'the end of his term. 

I have mentioned these facts, which are 
not familiar to the public at large, even in 
educational circles, because they furnish the 
key to that most important transition period ; 
the pivot point upon which our school his- 
tory turned. It was under the shelter of 
Executive protection and support, followed 
by the co-operation and friendly influence 
of enlightened friends of education in and 
out of the Legislature, without distinction 
of party—party politics being unknown in 
school affairs—that the school department 
carried on its arduous work, under greater 
difficulties and embarrassments than were 
ever encountered before, or ever can be 
again. Neither the situation, nor the pub- 
lic sentiment, can ever again be what they 
were in those days. 
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No stronger Legislatures, of abler’ men, 
ever sat in those halls, than during those 
transition years. But they represented con- 
stituencies and home sentiments that could 
not always be disregarded. The opposition 
did not come from the illiterate only, but 
from the intelligent and influential as well. 
Some of the ablest members were the most 
resolute and persistent in their efforts to 
break down or cripple the law. The speakers 
in each House were always careful to ap- 
point committees on Education. favorable 
to the cause, who held hostile bills and pe- 
titions until the close of the session, or re 
ported negatively. The protection they 
afforded to the cause was very great—helped 
by the knowledge that behind it all was the 
Governor’s veto lying in wait. The votes. 
of the Philadelphia delegation could always 
be relied on in support of the cause; and I 
take pleasure in here acknowledging that 
friendly and potential influence. 

School work under the new law commenc- 
ed from the start in all parts of the State, 
but the application of its powers intensified 
and widened the original opposition, causing” 
sharply-fought contests in the courts, as well 
as appeals to the legislature, and remon- 
strances to the Governor; but sustained 
progress has been the rule ever since. The 
record in detail would make a curious chap- 
ter inour history. The progress since 1854, 
is the logical sequence, (1) of the power 
and authority embodied in that law, and (2) 
the fact that it was maintained in its integ- 
rity against all comers, friends and opponents. 
alike—for they were equally troublesome— 
until it became strong in the public confi- 
dence, through practical tests of its merits. 
Without its provisions, State superinten- 
dents since that date would have been no 
better off than before that date, and could 
only have discussed and recommended, and: 
let it end at that. 

Would you know whom to credit with 
the rich harvest of results in which we all re- 
joice? Summon every competent and con- 
scientious teacher, every liberal-minded and 
progressive school director, every active 
friend of the cause, every capable and faith- 
ful county, city and borough superinten- 
dent, every institute and normal school in- 
structor, as much or little as you please of 
the school department, and when you have 
thus gathered the mighty host, that counts 
by tens of thousands, let the proclamation 
be sounded, ‘‘ Lo! these are they by whom 
this continuous and vast work was done! 
and a// shall have the meed of praise, so 
laboriously and fairly earned.”’ 
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With us, each school district is an in- 
dependent corporation, that exists in and 
of itself, without regard to other districts. 
This gives us twenty-two hundred water- 
tight compartments .that can swim of 
themselves, if quarter deck and rigging be 
swept overboard. Our general school law 
of 1854, embodies a general and compre- 
hensive grant of power that is available in 
every district whenever the local authorities 
choose to call them into action. Intelli- 
gence and system, not chance, run through 
its provisions, which are mainly generic 
in their character, prescribing the minimum 
and making it mandatory, but leaving the 
maximum to the public opinion and taxable 
resources of the individual district. This 
happily provides for unequal growth, from 
unequal circumstances ; and localizes all dis- 
puted school questions, whether it be high 
schools or otherwise, and makes it impos- 
sible to convulse the commonwealth at large 
about them. Each district decides for itself. 

There has been much local and special 
legislation since those days, that the veto 
power could properly have arrested—barna- 
cles on the ship’s bottom, that a general 
repealing clause might advantageously scrape 
off—but taking the general body of our 
school laws as they stand, we have the strong 
vertebrate framework of a symmetrical and 
powerful school system, that is second to 
none, and superior to most others in its 
adjustment and scope and_ availability, 
and has justly grown strong in the con- 
fidence of the people. It is not the 
chaotic jumble that has been charged 
against it, and it is well to ‘‘go slow”’ in at- 
tempting its legislative reconstruction. Our 
school system is to our school life, what the 
human body is to the human soul in its 
earthly state of existence, and should be 
cared for accordingly. If there be any 
points about which lawyers differ, the better 
plan would be to make a ‘case stated,’’ 
and get a judicial decision upon it, and thus 
save time, and avoid the peril of legislative 
interference. 

During the term, and through the influ- 
ence of Gov. Pollock’s administration, the 
act of °1854 was maintained intact, an offi- 
cial school journal legally recognized, a 
State Normal School law enacted, and a 
separate school department created. 

The Normal School bill was written by 
Dr. Burrowes at my request, late in the ses- 
sion, and adopted by the special committee 
having the subject in charge, in pursuance of 
recommendations that were made in the 
annual report of Supt. Andrew G. Curtin. 





The bill was the outcome of Dr. Burrowes’ 
maturest thought, but it embodied in sub- 
stance some features that had been sug- 
gested to the Governor by the late Benja- . 
min Bannan, of Pottsville, in a communica- 
tion that I was directed to, and did, 
acknowledge, and which casually passed 
into Dr. Burrowes’ hands by way of response 
to an impracticable centralized plan he had’ 
strenuously urged upon the department. 
This has been denied—not by Dr. Burrowes ; 
but I must continue to regard my personal 
knowledge of any subject as sufficient for 
myself, whether it be for anybody else or not. 

It did not make any difference then, nor 
does it now, through whom or by what 
channel, Normal Schools were reached, 
The question was to get them, and_ it ,s0 
happened, through a variety of circum- 
stances, that we did get them in their pres- 
ent shape. The bill was saved in the House, 
at a critical moment by the personal. tact 
and influence of Supt. Curtin. I may add 
here, that the plan was made colossal partly 
to go over the heads of unclassified private 
schools with high-sounding titles, that would 
otherwise have sought to be recognized as 
they were, as State Normal Schools. The 
title to the act, ‘‘ An Act to provide for the 
due training of teachers for the common 
schools,’’ indicates, the precise character 
and intended functions of these institutions. ‘ 

I am not able to speak in detail of State Su- 
perintendents Burrowes’ and Coburn’s terms 
of service, having only a general impression 
that they were very much hindered and em- 
barrassed by the disturbing influences of the 
civil war, which distracted public attention, 
and would greatly retard the work of the 
schools. There are doubtless those present 
who can supply the omission. 

The next in order,. Dr. Wickersham, 
brought to the service his experience as a 
professional teacher, county superintendent, 
and principal of our foremost State Normal 
School; the system was ripe for them all. 
Fortunate in the longest term of any head 
of department in the State, a term that . 
overlapped the Centennial and its glories, 
he did good work, and gained, for our State 
and himself, great reputation at home and 
abroad. 

The broad culture, teaching, experience 
and profound scholarship of his successor, 
the present incumbent, prove that the stand- 
ard of leadership is full high advanced to meet 
the advancing and highest requirements of — 
the times; and make assurance doubly sure 
that there can. be no backward shadow on 
our common-school dial. 
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At the close of the late civil war, the 
Governor of a neighboring State récom- 
mended in his annual message, that the 
children of their dead soldiers ought to be 
allowed to attend the public schools without 
being required to pay rate bills—that this 
boon was a measure of justice that was due 
to the families of the men who had given 
their lives for their country! Compare this 
remarkable proposition with the record of 
the Old Keystone, where rate-bills are un- 
known, and the common schools have 
always been free to all; and where we have 
expended from the public treasury nearly 
$8,000,000, to board, lodge, clothe and 
educate our soldiers’ orphans, in special 
schools secured for the purpose, with the 
vigilant paternal guardianship of the Grand 
Army of the Republic over them until they 
are fairly settled in life. What page in his- 
tory tells of so munificent a benefaction ? 
When in the past has there been such an ex- 
pression of a people’s grief and gratitude as 
this >—reflecting as it does the highest honor 
upon Gov. Curtin and all concerned in this 
great work, that stands alone in magnitude 
and motive. 

Just here may be as good a place as any 
to remark that in fifty years, Pennsylvania 
has expended about 150,000,000 in common 
school work, including Normal and Soldiers’ 
Orphan schools, and half a million to col- 
leges, etc., in the earlier part of that period. 
This does not include Philadelphia, whose 
figures I have not had time to get. 

The Philadelphia public schools are an 
exceedingly interesting problem at the pres- 
ent time. As a system, the most remark- 
able instance of organized disorganization 
to be found on the continent; reminding 
me, more than anything else, of the Amer- 
ican colonies under the Articles of Confed- 
eration before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and at equally 
loose ends. It has long since outgrown 
its swaddling clothes, without adequate 
provision for the changed conditions result- 
ing from the enormous expansion of the 
city. With a Board of Education of very 
limited powers, sandwiched between jealous 
city councils who hold the purse strings, 
and jealous sectional boards possessing other 
limited powers, and sectional lines that have 
no reason for their existence, the machinery 
is unintentionally, but most ingeniously, 
contrived to show ‘‘how not todo it.’” The 
schools suffer in consequence, and the situa- 
tion calls loudiy for statutory reorganization, 
upon some symmetrical plan that shall secure 
unity of purpose, efficiency and responsi- 
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bility. It will be the highest credit to any 
administration that cax accomplish it. 

For reasons that need not here be dis- 
cussed, the schools had lost their ancient 
prestige, and were rapidly on the decline, 
when the Edward Shippen act of 1867 put 
down the brakes by vesting the appointment 
of the members of the Central Board in the 
Judges of the Courts. The value of this 
enactment lies in the fact that it served to 
check local fluctuations, and secure some- 
thing like stability of purpose, and is our 
only safety now. It is. not a question of 
men, for we have many good men in all 
the boards; but a question of organization 
and corporate authority. A bill was passed 
four years afterwards to repeal that act and 
virtually restore the old order of things ; 
but Gov. Geary, on being advised of its 
nature and inevitable effects, promptly 
vetoed it. We owe him a debt of gratitude 
for that great service. 

The Board of Education and City Coun- 
cils, discovered at last that a school super- 
intendent was indispensable, and Prof. James 
MacAlister was wisely selected to fill that 
most difficult and arduous position. Begin- 
ning at the bottom, with the neglected, 
and, with us, almost despised, primary and 
secondary schools, he is steadily working 
his way up from the foundation ; and in due 
time, will have effected in all the grades a 
much needed revolution in the course and 
methods of instruction and the examinations, 
that will disenthral teachers and pupils, and 
gladden the hearts of parents. But it is an 
Herculean task he has set before him; and 
when it has been accomplished, he need not 
sigh for ‘‘other’ worlds to conquer’’—the 
strongest constitution would need to rest 
awhile. Fortunately the whole community 
has become fully aroused to the deplorable 
defects as well as special merits of our 
schools; and as revolutions never go back- 
ward, we have a reasonable guaranty that 
reactionary influences will not be able to 
arrest the good work. 

Let me suggest that if school directors in 
the country would follow our example in the 
city, and purchase text-books and supplies 
at wholesale rates, and supply the schools 
gratis, teachers and parents would be hap- 
pier,and your schools more prosperous. It 
is the only proper way to do it. 

- Every step of common school progress 
has been opposed with consistent uniform- 
ity, from the first to the last; high schools 
being the latest feature to draw the fire of 
the enemy. But we have outgrown the 
traditions and prejudices of the Old World, 
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and. broadened our plans to the scope of 
our own necessities, and the demands of the 
age and the country in which we live. 
The true ideal of a complete school system 
for our day, as officially suggested by Mr. 
Burrowes forty-six years ago, is one that 
includes every grade, from the primary 
school to the State University. It is a self- 
evident proposition, needing no argument, 
and not susceptible of growth, for it is as 
complete at the first glance as the last. 
With us it is not practicable in form, on 
account of hindering local circumstances ; 
but is readily so in the new States where 
they can start ad initio, with a clear field be- 
fore them. There is no reason, however, 
why with us, the common schools and the 
higher institutions of learning should not 
be in hearty sympathy and unison of 
purpose, and every reason why they should 
be in perfect accord. They are devoted to 
different parts of the same great work, the 
building up of character and the best ele- 
ments of citizenship; and why should 
they not clasp hands over a mutual and 
most sacred cause? 

I have no sympathy with intellectual 
narrowness, Or farsimonious economy, in 
the management of organized systems of 
public itstruction. Our educational policy 
should be as broad as the Commonwealth 
and as far-reaching as herdestiny. It should 
be as comprehensive as the expanding needs 
of successive generations may require, each 
age being the judge of its own essential 
wants. Elementary instruction of the most 
perfect type, will always, and rightfully, be 
of paramount importance, with all the em- 
phasis that can be put upon the word. 
That once provided for, all above is optional 
with the sovereign people. 

Objections to the higher common school 
work come too late. The shadow that ‘‘ the 
poor gratis’’ of the old constitution cast over 
the common schools has vanished. The new 
constitution of 1874 decrees that the Legisla- 
ture ‘‘ sha// provide for the maintenance and 
support of a thorough and efficient system of 
public schools, wherein a// the children of 
this commonwealth above the age of six years 
may be EDUCATED.’’ There is the broad, all- 
comprehending charter of our educational 
liberties—the free schools of a free people 
—firmly entrenched in the organic law 
of the State! If that be not regarded 
as of sufficiently high authority, then I plant 
the cause squarely upon the unwritten higher 
law, that, everywhere and always, nothing 
but the dest is good enough for the Amer- 
ican. people ! 
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The great trouble with our common 
schools is that they are too cheap. They 
are worth infinitely more to the community 
than the money we reluctantly expend upon 
them. We have removed the badge of 
pauperism from school children, only to lay 
it with vicarious complacency upon the 
teachers. We require the highest attain- 
ments and skill, and reward it with less 
than day laborers’ wages. Brains and edu- 
cation are worth less than brawn and muscle. 
For thirty years Pennsylvania has been a 
self-sacrificing nursery for teachers, through 
her Normal Schools, institutes, examinations 
and preliminary teaching, and when they 
have proved their quality, and are thoroughly 
fitted for their vocation, and able to make 
the largest returns in the tuition of her own 
children—with a magnanimous generosity 
that would be worthy of all praise, did it 
not proceed from the reverse of a praise- 
worthy motive, she banishes them to other 
States, and gives to other communities the 
benefit of their ripest qualifications, because, 
unlike ourselves, they are willing to pay for 
what they get, and gives to her own school 
children a succession of green and untried 
experimenters on the youthful mind, because 
they can afford to teach for less money until 
they do become qualified, when they also mi- 
grate to more promising fields. Better pay 
takes our best teachers into New Jersey, and 
all parts of the West, to our impoverishment, 
and the great gain of the new communities 
they serve. When will a little worldly wis- 
dom get into this part of our school man- 
agement, and such inducements be held out 
to competent teachers as will retain their 
services when once secured; and thus make 
the tuition of our children a moulding in- 
fluence and continuous growth, in harmony 
with the immutable laws‘of our being? 

This meagre sketch, hindered and delayed 
by unexpected cares and duties, that came 
near defeating it altogether, gives you 
scarcely a glimpse of the times it refers to. 
Teachers present can learn from it how 


barren to children are school histories that : 


give only names and dates and facts, with 


none of the atmosphere or life of the period* 


discussed to make them intelligible, or warin 
with interest. I have been embarrassed by 
the mass of material to be drawn upon, and 
demanding recognition; and for want of 
time have resisted: the temptation to furnish 
incidents and illustrations that would have 
flashed side-lights all along the thread of the 
narrative. If, like the chariot races of old, 
with four horses abreast, I could have run 
as many parallel lines of thought through 
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\. the half-century, to give all its phases as 

affecting the school question; or if we had 
i got so far along in language lessons as to 
have a single character to represent a word, 
and a single sound its expression, the time 
would have been better filled, and your 
patience less severely tried. A camera that 
would throw upon the canvas at a single 
glace, the entire half-century as it was, 
could alone do justice to the subject, and 
fittingly reward the spectator. I have left 
‘‘ample room and verge enough”’’ for the 
eminent gentlemen present, who I see by 
the programme are to follow me in this dis- 
cussion, to fill up the outline, and make it 
more positively interesting to you. 

Having been personally acquainted with 
all of our Governors of the common school 
period, except our present Executive, whom 
I have never met, and with all of our State 
Superintendents, except the first one, Mr. 
Findlay—as their form and features and 
history come up before me in memory,to- 
night, I cannot altogether suppress a lurking 
wish that, for once, the grave might give up 
its dead, and both the living and the dead be 
here, in their own proper persons, on this 
Occasion, to share with us in this glowing 
educational jubilee. But as history teaches 
by examples, their example lives for all who 
come after. 


/ 





THE GOOD QUESTIONER. 





E is a teacher, not a mere examiner. 

He questions for the purpose of impart- 

ing knowledge, not merely for finding out 
what the pupil knows. 

_2. He asks his questions in the order in 
which a subject should be investigated, mak- 
ing his pupils for the time searchers after 
i truth, and himself their leader and guide. 

3. He knows the mind—the order of its 
growth and the method of its thought—and 
he adapts his work to it. 

4. He exercises all the faculties of the 
mind, and asks the very questions necessary 
to develop and strengthen them. 

5- He asks few questions. He chooses 
carefully his words. Every sentence means 
something, and every word is the right one. 

,6. He wastes no time’in delays, but 
pushes his inquiries with a good degree of 
rapidity, and keeps up the heat of intellect- 
ual life by rapid and sharp blows. 

7. He knows what he wants, and drives 
straight for it. He allows no side issues or 

' irrelevant questions to throw him off his track. 
8. He leads his pupils to the mountains 
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of knowledge, where they can see truths: 


they never saw before. He shows them 
new views of subjects, so that they are often 
astonished and delighted. 


9. He never questions for the purpose of 


displaying his own knowledge, but keeps 
himself in the background, and the truth in 
the fore-front. 
pupils think of what they have been taught 
and not of the teacher. 

io. He isan enthusiast. He believes in 
himself enough to give him the confidence: 
necessary to secure his success. 

11. He never leaves his subject until a 
definite, clear, concise and conclusive result 
is reached. This is kept as a valuable addi- 
tion to knowledge. He leaves nothing at. 
loose ends. 


> 
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INFLUENCE UPON CHARACTER. 








A SOURCE OF MORAL POWER. 





HOSE teachers who are looking for as- 
sistance in teaching morals should not 
neglect the very valuable aid that is within 
their reach in the district or public library. 
Nearly every one can recall the names of 
two or three books, read in his youth, which 
had a great influence upon his character. 
Just when the habits are forming, children 
are very susceptible to influence. The world 
is full of novelty, and each new thing leaves. 
its impression. The character of those im- 
pressions is of the utmost importance. Liter- 
ature is filled with materials that build char- 
acter. From biography one learns to admire, 
and desire to imitate, worthy people; from 
history to admire patriotism ; from poetry, 
harmony and beauty, and from fiction of 
the right kind one finds healthy food for his 
imagination. In these unexplored regions, 
the pupil needs a guide to point out the 
plates where his explorations will bring him 
most pleasure and profit. The teacher is 
the proper person to guide in this region, 
and the teacher who can and does act as such 
a guide will see an improvement in the moral 
tone of his pupils. Let the teacher keep a 
classified list of suitable books which to 
recommend to individual pupils—those 
adapted to individual needs. This would be 
a valuable thing for pupils who have access. 
to public libraries. It is found that by far 
the most numerous patrons of these libraries 
are young children. When they are left 
without a guide in the selection of books, 
much of their time is thrown away, and 
much is worse than thrown away. 
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Among the books I have found most valu- 
able are these: ‘‘ Life of General Gordon,”’ 
‘«Life of Charles XII,’’ Green’s ‘‘ History 
of the English People,” Gilman’s ‘History 
of the American People,’’ ‘‘ Marmion’’ or 
‘‘Lady of the Lake,’’ ‘‘ Childe Harold,”’ 
‘Ballads of Ancient Rome,’’ “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’’ ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ ‘‘ Eothen,”’ 
‘‘Tales from Shakespeare,’’ Kingsley’s 
‘Greek Heroes,’’ Beren’s ‘‘Mythology,’’ 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book”’ and ‘‘ Tan- 
glewood Tales,’’ Baldwin’s ‘‘ Story of Sieg- 
fried’’ and ‘Story of Roland,’’ Miss Al- 
cott’s ** Little Women,”’ ‘‘ Little Men’’ and 
‘€Old Fashioned Girl,’’ Charles. Coffin’s 
* Boys of ’76,’’ ‘‘Old Times in the Colo- 
nies,’’ Arabella Buckley’s ‘‘ Fairy Land of 
Science,’’ Sir John Lubbock’s ‘‘ Ants, Bees 
and Wasps,’’ ‘‘ Zigzag Journeys,’’ Thomas 
W. Knox’s ‘* Boy Travelers.’’ 

To give these out and stop there, would 
accomplish but little. The pupil must be 
talked to and with about the book. My 
plan has been to take up a single volume, 
say ‘* Little Women,’’ and talk over the 
characters, and ask questions, and waken 


‘thought and suggest qualities for imitation. 
MN. Y. School Journal. 
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TEMPERANCE IN SCHOOLS. 








HE time has fully come when temper- 

ance must be taught in all our schools. 
Very few, even among the advocates of 
liquor drinking, oppose temperance instruc- 
tion. It is important for the young to 
know the effect of pure alcohol on the human 
system; how it hardens the brain, prevents 
the assimilation of the food, and depletes 
the juices of the body. But do we get pure 
liquors? When a man steps up to the bar 
and calls for his dram, what does he drink? 


‘It is very important that our pupils should 


know the facts in the case. 

Major C. B. Cotton, vice-president of the 
American Temperance Society, is excellent 
authority. He manufactured liquor for 
twenty-five years. He began the business 
by selling beer over his father’s bar when he 
was fifteen years old, and knows all about 
it. He says: 

The adulteration of liquor is:something you 
know little about, and the extent of it will sur- 
prise you. A man stands about as good a 
chance of being struck by lightning as to get 
a pure article of brandy in New York. With 
rectified whisky as a basis, we can imitate any 
kind of brandy. The French are more expert 
than we are; we begin where they leave off, and 
God pity the man who drinks the stuff we make! 
We make champagne which you buy for the 
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genuine article. It costs the manufacturer $4. 
a basket; we sell it for $10 to dealers. We 
make the stuff and put it in our own bottles, 
make a fac-simile label of the genuine, import 
Spanish corks for the bottles, and French straw 
and baskets to pack them in. We want to make 
a genuine imported wine. We buy one barrel 
of it. Our cooper takes the barrel as a pattern 
and makes ours by it. They are new and 
bright. We put them through a staining process, 
and they come out old and nasty and worn, 
just like the genuine importation, Thirty-two 
deadly poisons are used in the manufacture of 
wine. Not one gallon in fifty sold here ever 
saw France. We send thousands of gallons of 
whisky ‘to France to have them come back to 
us something else. Of all poisonous liquors 
in the world, Bourbon whisky is the deadliest. 
Strychnine is only one of the poisons in it. A 
certain gil is used in its manufacture, eight drops 
of which will kill a cat in eight miuutes, anda. 
dog in nine minutes. The most temperate men 
in New York are the wholesale dealers. They 
dare not drink the stuff they sell. 

N. Y. School Journat.. 
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BY CHARLES NORTHEND. 





W* need no arguments to prove that 
‘‘knowledge is power’’; it is an admit- 
ted fact in all departments. ‘To know how 
to do work just as it should be done, is. 
worth far more than to know how to do it 
in a way barely passable. They who really 
excel in ability to communicate information, 
or perform a work, will have an influence 
that will be truly valuable. Knowledge is 
wealth,—it is capital. An eminent lawyer 
was once consulted by a farmer in relation, 
to a question of great importance to the 
latter. The question was promptly and 
correctly answered by the simple monosyl- 
lable, ‘‘No.’’ ‘* How much am I to pay 
you for your opinion?’’ said the farmer. 
‘‘ Ten dollars,’’ said the counsellor. ‘‘What! 
ten dollars for just saying Vo?’’ ‘‘Ah, but 
you must consider that I spent much time 
and money, and studied many books, that I 
might know when to say JVo.”’ 

True knowledge and practical skill will 
prove a mine of power and wealth to the 
teacher; and truly wise is every one who 
seeks for and improves all means for profes- 
sional knowledge and growth. I[ will name 
a few of the more important. 

Read Works on Education.—The mum- 
ber of works bearing directly upon the 
teacher’s mission, is, I am sorry to say, 
very small, and most of them of very recent 
origin.- I would recommend that you get 
access to as many as possible, and from 
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time to time, as opportunity offers and 
means allow, add such works. to your own 
professional library. It may seem novel to 
you to have me speak of the teacher’s ‘‘ pro- 
fessional library’’; and yet I am very sure 
that the idea would seem quite marvelous 
to many who have devoted years. to the 
business of instruction. But can you see 
any good reason why a teacher should not 
have a library? Can you not, indeed, 
think of many reasons why he should have 
one? What would be thought of a clergy- 
man, physician, or lawyer, who, should 
enter upon his professional career without 
first securing a collection of books for gen- 
eral reference as bearing upon the interests 
of ‘his peculiar calling? Would such a one 
, be likely to succeed, or would he long pos- 
sess any of that esprit de corps which ought 
to characterize him? ‘The man who wishes 
to excel as a sculptor will make any sacrifice 
to learn what has been said and written in 
relation to his favorite work. ‘The artist 
who would prove a workman of no mean 
repute will practice any amount of self- 
denial in order to become the possessor of 
volumes treating upon his employment. 
And if they who work on inanimate mate- 
tial are thus interested to increase their 
knowledge and skill, should they not be 
equally so who are called upon to fashion 
and develop that living material which will 
exist throughout the endless ages of eter- 
nity ? 
It is sad, indeed, to reflect that so many 
engage in teaching who never manifest the 
least. interest in reading. My mind now 
.Tecurs to the case of two young ladies who 
engaged in school-keeping under very favor- 
able circumstances. ‘They possessed many 
desirable qualifications, and, at first, man- 
ifested an active interest in their work. 
But it was only ephemeral. Though they 
had access to numerous books, they were 
never known to peruse them. 
quence, and a very natural one, their inter- 
est soon waned. Their first term was quite 
successful, because the novelty of the work 
enlisted their interest and efforts. They 
soon, however fell into a lifeless, formal 
routine, and became inefficient teachers, 
and were obliged to abandon the work. 
Had they devoted a smal! portion of their 
leisure time to the perusal of educational 
works, their interest would have been kept 
alive, their zeal increased, and their minds 
enlarged and improved. 

, One person will read a valuable and in- 
structive volume, and be none the wiser— 
gaining no new ideas, receiving no impres- 
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sions or hints tending to confirm or modify 
his former views. He reads carelessly— 
without reflection and without profit. An- 
other person will arise from the perusal of 


the same book with enlarged views, better [ 


plans, nobler aspirations, stronger purposes. 
In reading, therefore, endeavor to obtain 
something from every work which will make 
you wiser, stronger, better. To this end, 
read with a discriminating, reflecting mind. 
So far as the book you read is sound and 
valuable, aim to make its general spirit and 
views your own; but do not often adopt as 
your own a sfecific plan or course, until you 
have adjusted it to existing circumstances, 
and proved its general adaptedness to your 
situation and wants. i 

A course that may have been entirely 
successful with another, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, may result quite differently 
with you, under circumstances varying but 
slightly. In order that any scheme may 
produce precisely the same results, in differ- 
ent times and places, it is not only essential 
that its operation be under circumstances 
exactly similar, but also that the moving or 
operating power be precisely the same ;—and 
such a combination seldom occurs. One 
man, for example, may use some improved 
machine with entire satisfaction, and delight 


in its operation and success, while another 


may use the same mdchine and pronounce 
it worthless—simply because in the manner 
of using, or of some unusual or peculiar 
circumstances in relation to his work, he 
did not understand the principles of the 
machine sufficiently to adjust it to existing 
peculiarities. Some slight change in the 
adjustment of some part of the machine, or 
in its mode of operation, might have in- 
sured its entire success. In all your reading, 
aim to grasp general views and principles, 


rather than to adopt some precise and un- 


deviating plan; for your success as a teacher 
will depend much upon your own efforts, 
and upon your power to impart a degree of 
individuality to whatever plans you may 
introduce. 

I would not be understood to advise that 
all your reading be exclusively of a profes- 
sional bearing. Far otherwise. Let it par- 
take of variety, but never of that trashy and 
ephemeral literature which is scattered 
broadcast over the land. Read well-written 
books, that you may increase your knowl- 
edge and discipline your mind. A well- 
conducted newspaper may be the medium 
of much valuable information. I would 
recommend that you habitually read some 
good newspaper, with a view to keeping 
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enlightened in regard to the prominent and 
important events and movements .of the 
day. Read, that you may learn; and learn, 
that you may teach. Every new attainment, 
every wise acquisition, every practical idéa 
gained by you, will give you influence over 
those under your care. Therefore, read 
that you may increase your ability to in- 
struct and discipline others. Knowledge is 
power—and a power that every teacher 
should gain in the highest possible degree. 

Be sure to subscribe for, and read, at least 
one educational periodical. ‘Teachers’ jour- 
nals are a modern aid. It is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times, that teachers 
themselves are assuming the editorial charge 
of these journads, thus insuring a practical 
character. ‘The monthly receipt and perusal 
of a well-conducted work of this nature 
will prove beneficial to you. It will bind 
you to your profession; it will enlighten 
your mind ; it will cheer your heart; it will 
prove a valuable medium of inter-comimuni- 
cation; and in various ways it will be of 
service. If you have not sufficient interest 
in your work to induce you to become a 
subscriber to one of these works, the sooner 
you abandon the business of teaching, the 
better it will be for the community. And 
what I say to you, I would say to all others: 
No person should assume the employment of 
teaching, who does not possess enough of pro- 
Jesstonal interest to cause him to atd in the 
support of a periodical devoted to the great 
interests of hts profession. 

Visit the Schools of Others.—If you will 
do this with the right spirit, with a desire 
to learn, it will prove highly beneficial. The 
watchful and discriminating teacher will 
gain some useful information, or receive 
some valuable hint from every school he 
may visit. He will profit not only from 
the excellences, but also from the errors, of 
others. It may be that errors exist in your 
school which have been formed so gradually 
as to have escaped your notice. Your at- 
tention is so constantly directed to two 
particulars—governing and instructing—that 
it would not be strange if some deviations 
should escape your watchful eye. When 
you visit the school of another, circum- 
stances are different ; you go as a spectator ; 
\you feel that you have no direct interest in 
the exercises; you have nothing to do but 
to listen and observe. You will, very nat- 
urally, look for excellences and defects ; 
and from both you may derive profit—only 
do, not be captious. It may be that you 
will, on your return, see your own school in 
a different light, and learn that you are not 
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above criticism. Perhaps I may be better 
uuderstood by relating an instance in my 
own experience; for I have visited many 
schools, and always with profit. I once 
visited the school of a friend, who enjoyed. 
a good reputation as a successful teacher. 
The school was, in the main, a good one, 
but I noticed one habit in the spelling exer- 
cise which I consider a bad one. As the 
pupils spelled, they neither pronounced the 
syllables as they spelléd them, nor the words 
when finished. It appeared to me a little 
singular, that so good a teacher should allow 
so bad a habit to prevail ; and I rather con- 
gratulated myself that I was more careful 
in my own practice. ‘To my surprise, when 
I conducted a spelling exercises in my own 
school, I found that precisely the same 
error, in kind, if not in degree, existed 
somewhat on the part of my pupils. From 
it-I learned a useful lesson. Visits to the 
schools of others may impart many such 
lessons. 

Teachers’ Meetings and Teachers’ [nsti- 
tutes.—You will find it much for your in- - 
terest and professional improvement to at- 
tend teachers’ meetings as often as opportu- 
nity offers. It will do you good to meet 
with those who are engaged in a similar 
employment—with those who can sympa- 
thize with you. Such meetings, whether 
large or small, may be productive of much 
good. Two or three farmers, mechanics, 
ministers, or physicians would probably de- 
rive mutual benefit from an hour’s interview 
and familiar talk. So, particularly, will it 
be with teachers; they will either obtain 
new information, or become more fully con- 
firmed in some old plan or method. But,, 
if you would be truly benefited by teachers’ 
conventions, you must exercise the right 
spirit; and while you aim to receive som 
benefit and some new information from 
every such gathering, do not expect that 
everything you may hear will be new to you, 
or precisely adapted to your individual cit- 
cumstances or wants. Remember, it is only 
‘¢ little by little’’ that we make advancement 
or growth in knowledge, whether of a gen- 
eral or professional nature. Strive con- 
stantly and in every suitable way to honor 
and elevate your chosen profession, by 
adding to your own personal qualifications, 
and thus proving yourself an intelligent, 
earnest, and active member. Seek to honor 
your calling, and not live and act as though 
you expected that to honor and exalt you. 

Be Diligent in Professional Labors.—if 
it is ever true in the material world, that 
‘‘the hand of the diligent maketh rich,’’ it 
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is emphatically true that the mind is en- 
riched- and expanded by diligent applica- 
tion and wholesome exercise. As bodily 
sloth and idleness lead to destitution, want, 
and misery, so mental inactivity will lead to 
mental imbecility and unproductiveness. 
Persevering diligence in any work will over- 
come obstacles apparently insurmountable, 
and secure the accomplishment of the most 
important and surprising results. It is this 
that has subdued the wilderness, and caused 
‘it to be a fruitful garden. It is this that has 
furrowed our country with railroads, and 
made a safe track for the iron horse from 
the ocean to the mountains and valleys be- 
yond. It is this that has sprinkled all over 
the surface of our country beautiful and 
thriving villages. It is this that has brought 
the luxuries of distant lands and the wealth 
of the ocean to contribute to our comfort 
and welfare. The sails that whiten our 
oceans ; the steamers that plough our waters ; 
the locomotives that sweep through our 
towns and villages, rushing through moun- 
tains, over plains, and across rivers and 
ravines ; the wires that extend through the 
land and under the ocean—all declare the 
power of well-directed diligence. Be ever 
active in all the operations and concerns 
- pertaining to your profession, ever laboring 
to improve yourself, to aid others, to pro- 
mote the great interests of education, and 
the fruits of your efforts will be neither few 
nor small. 
spcinalillimaiitigsith 


LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


FOR PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE PUPILS. 


BY H. L. BOLTWOOD. 
EFORE commencing a series of language 
lessons, it is thought best to say a few 
-words to teachers in regard to the import- 
ance of language work in schools. It is the 
current belief of competent judges of our 
schools, who know them by their fruits, 
that school work in language is much infe- 
rior to that which is done in arithmetic and 
other studies commonly taught in the pub- 
lic schools. They say emphatically that the 
greater part of the pupils, upom leaving the 
schools, neither speak nor write with rea- 
sonable correctness. Their vocabulary is 
limited, their talk abounds in vulgarisms, 
sand their knowledge of grammar is wholly 
useless. 
If this be largely true, th re are two prin- 
cipal reasons for it. One is that to form 
«correct and natural habits of good speech 

















































requires home training as well as school 
training. A child on entering the public 
school at six years of age has often already 
farmed very bad habits of speech. ‘These 
habits are strengthened by home usage. In 
school, under the teacher’s care, he may 
speak with reasonable correctness, but out 
of school, his home influences are against 
him. Out of school he is often laughed at 
for his use of correct English, and he easily 
comes to suppose that school English, like 
his school clothes, is to be laid aside when 
he comes home. The school holds him 
thirty hours a week, and for nine or ten 
months a year; the influences that break 
down school teaching hold him all the rest 
of the time. ‘ 

Then, in the second place, teachers are 
not so particular as they ought to be in en- 
forcing and magnifying good English. 
They will not tolerate incorrect counting; 
a slip in the recitation of the multiplication 
table is a fault which they vigorously cor- 
rect, but they allow that pupil to say ‘I 
seen it,’’ ‘‘I done it,’’ ‘‘like I do,’”’ ‘* you 
was,’’ without taking any pains to correct 
these manifest vulgarisms. They are not 
always careful to avoid these expressions in 
their own talks. They are not impressed 
as they ought to be with the proportion of 
time and _ painstaking that ought to be given 
to*language in common school work. They 
often discover that language requires more 
time, more inventive power, more of the 
true gift of teaching than arithmetic, the 
lazy teacher’s delight. So they slight the 
more laborious but more profitable work, 
and seek the easier task of teaching num- 
bers. The teacher /earns the multiplication 
table, and feels comfortable and self-confi- 
dent when it is to be taught. But language 
work leads to uncertain ground. It requires 
faith and patience, unwearied drill and care- 
ful watchfulness to make a full success, 
therefore it is slighted by many who know 
something of its value, but who are afraid 
of hard work. 

Now let it be remarked that our use of 
language is the common criterion by which 
we are judged. ‘No test so sure by which 
to measure our culture. The uneducated or 
half-educated man reveals his lack in the 
first sentence that he speaks—much more 
when he writes. Weeks of careful work 
cannot efface the ill impression caused by a 
careless slip or a gross error in language, 
used at a first interview. A smirch on the 
face, a shabby or disurdered dress, may be 
excused ; a palpable violation of the laws of 
English shocks any sensitive ear. The 
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teacher who addressed'a School Board thus, 
‘¢Is there any vacancies in your school ?’’ 
may have had character, energy, a certain 
kind of scholarship even, but he could not 


secure a place under any board of much 
character. His own words condemn him. 


So simple a thing as writing a common * 


business letter is beyond the attainments of 
many. Letter writing, until lately, has 
been taught chiefly from trial-books on rhe- 
toric which are put into the hands of high 
school pupils only. Yet who does not at 
once conclude that the more ordinary com- 
mon school education should enable its pos- 
sessor to write a letter properly ? 

Other matters of importance for the con- 
sideration of the teacher will be presented 
in connection with the following lessons. 
‘The lessons are such as,have been tésted, 
and have been found profitable. They may 
serve as a plan or a groundwork upon which 
a skillful teacher may build. They may be 
but hints which may be shaped into work 
by the individuality of the teacher. No 
lessons can be written so as to teach by 
themselves. They always require the life 


and energy of the one who uses them. 
Practical Teacher. 


—_ 
<—_ 


REMOVING DIFFICULTIES. 








BY JACOB ABBOTT. 





N effective way to excite interest, and that of 
J\ the right kind, in school, is not to remove 
difficulties, but to teach the pupils how to szr- 
mount them. A text-book so contrived as to 
make study mere play, and to dispense with 
thought and effort, is the worst text-book that 
can be made, and the surest to be, in the end, 
The great source of literary enjoy- 
ment, which is the successful exercise of intel- 
lectual power, is, by such a mode of presenting 
a subject, cut off. Secure, therefore, severe 
study. Let the pupil see that you are aiming 
to secure it, and that the pleasure which you 
expect that they will receive is that of firmly 
and patiently encountering and overcoming 


‘difficulty; of penetrating, by steady and perse- 


vering effort, into regions from which the idle 
and the inefficient are debarred, and that it is 
your province to lead them forward, not to carry 
them. They willsoon understand this, and like it. 

Never underrate the difficulties which your 
pupils will have to encounter, or try to persuade 
Doing easy 
things is generally dull work, and it is especially 
discouraging and disheartening for a pupil to 


_ spend his strength in doing what is really diffi- 
‘cult for him when his instructor, by calling his 
‘work easy, gives him no credit for what may 


have been severe and protracted labor. If a 
thing is really hard for the pupil, his teacher 
ought to know it and admit it. The child then 
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It is astonishing how great an influence may 
be exerted over a child by his simply knowing 
that his’ efforts are observed and appreciated. 
You pass a boy in the street wheeling a heavy 
load in a barrow; now simply stop to look at 
him, with a countenance which says, “‘ That is 
a heavy load; I should not think that boy could 
wheel it;’” and how quick will your look give 
fresh strength and vigor to his efforts. On the 
other hand, when, in such a case, the boy is 
faltering under his load, try the effect of telling 
him, ‘‘ Why, that is not heavy; you can.wheel 
it easily enough; trundle it along.”” The poor 
boy may drop his load, disheartenéd and dis- 
couraged, and sit down upon it in despair. It 
is so in respect to the action of the young in all 
cases. They are animated and incited by be- 
ing told 2x the right way that they haye some- 
thing difficult to do. A boy is performing some 
service for you. He is watering your horse, 
perhaps, at a well by the road-side, as you are 
traveling. Say tohim, ‘‘ Hold up the pail high, 
so that the horse can drink; it is not heavy.” 
He will be discouraged, and will be ready to 
set the pail down. Say to him, on the other 
hand, ‘I had better dismount myself. I don’t 
think you can hold the pail up. It is very 
heavy ;”’ and his eye will brighten up at once. 
“Oh no, sir,” he will reply, ‘‘I can hold it very 
easily.’’ Hence, even if the work you are as- 
signing to a class zs easy, do not tell them so 
unless you wish to destroy all their spirit and 
interest in doing it; and if you wish to excite 
their spirit and interest, make your work diffi- 
cult, and let them see that you know it is so; 
not so difficult as to tax their powers too heavily, 
but enough so to require a vigorous and perse- 
vering effort. Let them distinctly understand, 
too, that you know it-is difficult, that you mean 
to make it so, but that they have your sympa- 
thy and encouragement in the efforts which it 
calls them to make. 

You may satisfy yourself that human nature 
is,:in this respect, what I have described by 
some such experiment as the following. Select 
two classes not very familiar with elementary 
arithmetic, and offer to each of them the follow- 
ing example in addition : 


1234567 89 
2342 9.7.5.9) % 
3.4.3.9 93 9 2-3 


etc., etc. 
The numbers may be continued, according 
to the obvious law regulating the above, until 
each one of the nine digits has commenced the 
line. Or, if you choose Multiplication, let the 
example be this : 
Multiply 123456789 
by 123456789 
Now, when you bring the example to one of 
the classes, address the pupils as follows: 
‘‘T have contrived for you a very difficult sum. 
It is the most difficult one that can be made 
with the number of figures contained in it, and 
I do not think that any of you can do it, but 
you may try. I shall not be surprised if every 
answer should contain mistakes.” 
To the other class say as follows: 
‘I have prepared an example for you, which 
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I wish you to be very careful to perform cor- 
rectly. It is a little longer than those you have 
had heretofore, but it is to be performed upon 
the same principles, and you can all do it cor- 
rectly, if you really try.” 

Now under such circumstances the first class 
will go to their seats with ardor and alacrity, 
determined to show you that they can do work, 
even if it is difficult; and if they succeed, they 
come to the class the next day with pride and 
pleasure. They have accomplished something 
which you admit it was not easy to accomplish. 
On the other hand, the second class may go to 
their seats with murmuring looks and words, 
and with a hearty dislike of the task you have 
assigned them. They know that they have 
something to do, which, however easy it may 
be to the teacher, is really difficult for them ; 
and they have to be perplexed and wearied 
with the work, without having, at last, even the 
little satisfaction of knowing that the teacher 
appreciates the difficulties with which they had 
to contend. 


JUST READY FOR THE WORK. 








BY SUPT. JOHN TRAINER, ILL. 





ISTRICTS are organized, directors elect- 

ed, taxes levied, school-houses erected, 
furniture put into place, blackboards man- 
ufactured, wall maps placed in position, 
globes are selected, dictionaries and refer- 
ence works paid for, wells are sunk, out- 
buildings in repair, fences completed, and 
many other matters of minor detail are 
nicely adjusted. 

A teacher presents his license to draw the 
public fund, is employed, opens school, en- 
rolls the names of the boys and girls in the 
register; a month passes, and he presents 
his schedule to the directors who sign it, he 
takes it to the treasurer who pays its face 
value in the people’s currency, he returns to 
his school, and is not heard from for another 
month. Then he repeats his experience of 
the previous month, and returns with his 


pay. 

Is this all? No. ‘The schedule is filed 
by the treasurer and kept as a voucher for 
the inspection of the board of township 
trustees at their semi-annual meeting. 

Is this all? No. Once a year the di- 
rectors take the district census of the school 
population, return it to the treasurer, and 
he in turn to the county superintendent, who 
compiles a lengthy report to the state super- 

_intendent, and he in turn compiles a more 
lengthy one which is submitted biennially 
to the governor and legislature. This enor- 
mous report is printed and distributed to 
those who will read it. 











Is this all? This is about all there is of 
it. The substance of all the preceding is 
simply this; we make all due preparation to 
teach by preparing everything for it, and by 
seeing that some one has been shut in with 
the children for a specified time in each 
year. 

Is this enough? Does any one know 
whether a school has been faught¢ or not? 
Does any one know whether a school teacher 
or a school &eeper has been employed to 
draw the public fund? 

The writer believes that our present sys- 
tem of raising funds, of getting ready fora 
school, is as good as any yet devised; and 
he only objects to stopping with this. We 
don’t go quite far enough. 

In 1880 it cost $16.97 to school each pu- 
pil in the state. Does any one know what 
the pupil learned? Does the teacher him- 
self know anything about his work compared 
with the work of his fellows? Can the 
school director, the treasurer, the trustee, 
the county superintendent, the tax-payer, or 
the pupil, tell whether any one is securing an 
education or not? 

Where is your record of the progress of a 
pupil? Where is your evidence that he has 
done anything? How do you knew that he 
has taken the branches usually required by a 
good course of study? If you were to make 
strict and diligent search for the progress of 
your boy in his studies, how would you go 
about it? 

A careful study of the school law of the 
State of Illinois.convinces the writer that we 
have the legal right to now what our teach- 
ers and our pupils are doing. We are com- 
pelled to get ready for work, and are sup- 
posed to do work: is it not just that we 
should test this work? Who objects to test- 
ing it? None, except poor teachers. 

Now that the peopleand the children (to- 
gether with the better class of teachers) are 
willing to be tested, and that we have the 
legal right to apply the test, shall we do it? 
Shall we step inside the schoolroom and de- 
mand definite and careful work? Shall we 
test our teachers as they were never tested 
before? Shall we present them with a course 
of study and apply certain tests to determine 
whether they follow it or not? Knowing of 
a certainty that it costs no-more to do this 
than to move along under the old plans, we 
are in favor of a rigid school inspection 
which shall open wide the doors of our 
school-houses, put the key into the hands of 
the people, and forever lock out the school- 
keeper. - The people will sustain such a 
course, and when sustained, the county su- 
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perintendent is the proper person to inaugu- 
rate a plan of school supervision which shall 


test every one connected with our common 
schools. Intelligence. 


—_— 
> 


THE LIMITS OF VISION. 








T has been asserted that the eye of the 

common house-fly is capable of discern- 
ing an object the five-millionth of an inch 
in diameter. Prof. Rogers, of Cambridge, 
says he can distinguish lines ruled in glass 
which are only 1-50,000 of an inch apart, 
simply by unaided vision, Prof. J. Le 
Conte, however, places the limit of human 
vision for good eyes at the 1-1,000 of an 
inch, as the smallest distance at which two 
objects can be seen apart. 

To appreciate the perfection of the eye 
as an instrument, it may be interesting to 
notice how the other senses would perform 
the same work. 

For instance, if we take a pair of dividers 
and stick on each point a mustard seed, so 
that the impression on the skin shall not be 
too pungent, and then try on another per- 
son, whose eyes are shut, the least distance 
apart at which two distinct impressions can 
be perceived, it will be found that on the 
middle of the back it is about three inches; 
on the arm or back of the hand, about 1% to 
34 of an inch; on the palm, about / of an 
inch; on the finger tips, about 1-12 or 1-16 
of an inch, and on the tip of the tongue, 
about 1-20 of an inch or less. 

Combining human vision with the powers 
of the most powerful and perfect compound 
microscope, it is found that this limit of 
vision is reached when lines 146,528 to the 
inch are separated, and that the theoretical 
limit of the power to discern a single object 
is about 1-118,000 of an inch. This limit 
has been nearly, but not quite reached by 
most perfect instruments. 

When, therefore, the maximum power of 
human vision, backed by the most powerful 
and perfect microscopes, does not reach 
much over about one hundred thousandth 
of an inch, the absurdity of attributing a 
limit of one five-millionth of an inch to any 
kind of unaided vision is apparent. The 
eyes of many insects are indeed extraordi- 
nary organs, and what we generally desig- 
nate as the eye of a fly is really a compound 
eye, made up of hundreds and even thou- 
sands of separate lenses called occellites. 
Of these the common house-fly has 4000 in 
the two eyes. The structure of these occel- 
lites is well known, the optical part of each 
consisting of two lenses, which, combined, 
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form a double, convex lens. That each oc- 
cellite acts as a separate eye can be easily 
proved by detaching the whole of the front 
of the compound eye, and by manipulation 
with a microscope it is not difficult to ex- 
amine a photograph or other object through 
it. When this is done, a distinct image is 
seen in each occellite. Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter has shown that each occellite reflects but 
a small portion of the image looked at, and 
that it requires the combined action of the 
4000 lenses of the fly to produce the same 
effect as that seen by the one human eye. 
The human eye is, therefore, a far more per- 
fect optical instrument than the eye of a fly 
or other insect of its kind. 


i, 
os 


THE GROWING TEACHER. 








NE of the most pitiful sights to see is a 
dwarf. It saddens one to see the arm 
that should be well-rounded and strong, 
puny and weak ; the feet, made to walk far 
and rapidly, move slowly and perhaps help- 
lessly. How pitiful to see a man in years 
but a child in growth! ‘The mechanism of 
the human frame is wonderful, and we take 
satisfaction in seeing it well developed. 

Far more wonderful than the powers of 
the human frame are the capabilities of the 
mind and soul. There are other kinds of 
growth than growth of body; and hand in 
hand with all development of higher powers 
for the teacher is growth in teaching. There 
are growing teachers, and teachers who 
have ceased to grow. Some teachers have 
been engaged in the work for years, but 
have not made the least progress in the art. 
They had certain knowledge when they 
commenced ; they have the same now, but 
no more. They have no new ideas on the 
subject of illustrating lessons, upon securing 
attention, upon keeping order ; and, saddest 
of all, they have not advanced a particle in 
learning to secure the love and confidence 
of children. They have not grown, and in 
all that pertains to teaching they are still 
babes; we do not say dwarfs, because that 
implies the impossibility of further growth, 
and it is always possible for the backward 
teacher to realize deficiencies and begin to 
grow anew. 

The teacher who would grow must bestir 
himself, must learn what others have done, 
and are now doing ; must not be above learn- 
ing from every available source; must at- 
tend teachers’-meetings, and brighten up 
by association with fellow-workers ; in short, 
must be determined to improve; then, and 
only then, will success be sure. One who 








has resolved to go forward in this work can- 
not be held back. The same perseverance 
that makes great artists, famous singers, or 
giants in any profession, will make powerful 
teachers. The most essential element of 
success is an earnest, prayerful determination 
to succeed. 

_Growing skill in any labor brings pleasure. 
What work can compare with that of in- 
fluencing young minds and hearts? And 
what satisfaction equals that of knowing 
that one is steadily growing in this power 
of leading others. The teacher who neg- 
lects any help in his growth proclaims that 
he does not need to grow; says by his con- 
duct that he has reached the full stature of 
manhood. S. S. Times. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF UNGRADED 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 





BY JOHN SWETT. 


T requires tact, skill, originality, and com- 
mon sens? to manage successfully an un- 
graded country school. In the graded 
schools of town and city, the course of in- 
struction is definitely laid down in printed 
manuals; the work of each successive grade 
is directed by principal and superintendent ; 
the results are tested by written examina- 
tions; and each class-teacher is only a cog 
in a complicated system of wheels. But in 
the country school the teacher combines the 
functions of assistant, principal, examiner, 
and superintendent. He is an autocrat, 
limited only by custom, precedent, and text- 
books. 

When we consider that about one-half of 
all the school children in our country receive 
their elementary education in the district 
schools, their importance as a part of our 
school system is obvious. Many of these 
schools in the sparsely-settled districts are 
kept open only from three to six months in 
the year, and even then the attendance is ir- 
regular. The whole schooling of many 
children, from the age of five to fifteen, 
hardly amounts to four years of unbroken 
school attendance. In such schools and for 
such pupils, what instruction will best fit the 
childten for their life-duties? What know- 
ledge is of most worth to them? What 
things are essential? 

Now a man or woman gifted with sound 
common-sense will look at the work some- 

_what in this way: These boys are the sons 
of farmers, mechanics, miners, and working- 
men; most of them will follow the occupa- 
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tions of their fathers. The girls—most of 
them—will become the wives of farmers, 
mechanics, miners, and workingmen, and 
will ‘*keep house.’’ What are the essentials 
that these boys and girls need to learn in 
order to aid them to become industrious and 
intelligent men and women, fitted for their 
sphere in life? The prodigies and geniuses 
and exceptional cases are not to be taken 
into account at all. 

It requires a decisive firmness to clear 
away the rubbish of a superficial education 
and get down to a solid basis.. There is no 
mistaking the fact that a great deal of our 
current school education, like the orna- 
mental tattooing of the South Sea Islanders, 
is only skin deep, and is valuable only as 
fashionable ornamental work. To a certain 
extent, every teacher must perhaps yield to 
the prevailing customs, and decorate his pu- 
pils with educational paints and feathers; 
but there is still some room left for the ex- 
ercise of sound judgment. As an axiom, 
we may safely take this statement of John 
Stuart Mill: The aim of all intellectual train- 
ing for the mass of the people should be to 
cultivate common sense. 

In the country schools leave untouched 
the things you have not time to teach nor 
your pupils the talents to learn. Leave out 
a smattering of non-essentials, in order that 
your scholars may be thorough in essentials. 

‘*There can be no other curricular ar- 
rangement,’’ says Bain, ‘‘ even for the labor- 
ing population, than to give them as much 
methodized knowledge of the physical and 
the moral world, and as much literayy train- 
ing, as their time will allow. -About two 
thirds of the day, as a rule, might be given 
to knowledge, and one third to literature— 
music, drill, and gymnastics being counted 
apart from both.”’ 


THINGS ESSENTIAL. 


. 1. Pupils must be trained to read and write 
their mother-tongue correctly. 

Teach them to do this so that every 
scholar, at fifteen years of age, shall be able 
to read a newspaper readily ; shall be able to 
spell common words correctly ; shall be able 
to converse free from provincialism in pro- 
nunciation ; shall be able to write a legible 
letter in correct English. In reading, teach 
them not merely to pronounce words, but 
to get at the meaning of what they read. 
There must be no sham scholarship here. 
Good spelling is a conventional test of edu- 
cation, and even a spelling-lesson may be 
made the means of valuable mental train- 
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2. Zhey must be trained, in arithmetic, to 
work, accurately and readily, examples in 
the ‘fourth rule;’’ to work business exam- 
ples in common and decimal fractions; to 
reckon simple interest; and to write bills, 
receipts, and promissory notes. 

In most country schools the pupils throw 
away a great deal of time’ in ‘going 
through,’’ term after term, bulky text-books 
on arithmetic, filled to repletion with school- 
masters’ puzzles about things unknown in 
real life, and crammed with technical 
‘*rules,’’ which are learned only to be for- 
gotten. Concentrate your drill upon the 
four rules; fractions, the tables, and interest, 
and thus give your pupils the mental train- 
ing which will enable them to do a few es- 
sential things skilfully, accurately, and read- 
ily. None of your pupils need to study such 
schoolmasterisms as ‘‘alligations,’’ ‘‘duo- 
decimals,’ ‘‘ circulating decimals,’’ ‘‘per- 
mutation,’’ ‘‘single and double position ;’’ 
and few except the big boys who have noth- 
ing else to do need waste time upon ‘‘com- 
pound proportion,’’ ‘‘reduction ascending 
and descending,’’ ‘‘ true count,’’ ‘‘ bonds,”’ 


‘‘exchange,’’ ‘‘insurance,’’ ‘‘equation of 
payments,’’ ‘‘partnership,’’ ‘arithmetical 
progression,’’ ‘‘ geometrical progression,’’ 


‘“custom-house business,’’ ‘‘annuities,’’ etc, 
Omit. these, and you may find time to give 
short lessons in the elements of natural sci- 
ence, and to open the eyes of your pupils to 
the wonders of the world around them. 

It is true that many country schoolmasters 
still contend that the reasoning faculties of 
a pupil cannot be properly disciplined unless 
he devotes half his school-days to abstruse 
logical analysis, as they choose to call it, of 
useless problems, worse than Chinese puz- 
zles, involving only blind adherence to rule, 
or still blinder imitation; but the real truth 
is that mental discipline in the study of 
arithmetic is not one whit more valuable 
than is hard thinking upon other studies. 

No mental work of any kind, rightly done, 
is utterly useless; but the real question is, 
not what is good, but what, under the cir- 
cumstances, is dest, and -how much, and 
when. ‘*Get your discipline,’’ says Chad- 
bourne, ‘‘by doing a greater amount of 


‘work, and doing it in better style.’”?’ A 


wealthy merchant once set his son to wheel- 
ing stones from one corner of his garden to 
the other, in order to train him to work. He 
‘was wiser than the man who never makes his 
boy work at all; but he would have been 
wiser still had he kept his son at work saw- 
ing wood or laying out a garden, or weed- 
ing the onion-bed, or hoeing potatoes. 
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Now in country, schools, a great many* 
boys and girls are kept at wheeling educa- 
tional stones. A teacher who keeps young 
pupils at work, term after term, upon com- 
plex or puzzling problems in mental arith- 
metic, repeating long-drawn-out formulas in 
logical analysis, including statement, solu- 
tion, and conclusion, before they have ac- 
quired readiness and accuracy in addition 
and multiplication, is only making them 
wheel stones. A country teacher who ne- 
glects ‘‘the four rules’’ and ‘‘the tables’’ 
in order to train big country boys upon a 
normal-school analytical demonstration of 
the reason for inverting the divisor in divi- 
sion of fractions is wheeling stones; and if, 
added to this, he requires alligation, ex- 
change, and progression, he is wheeling gla- 
cial boulders. Avoid making a hobby of 
arithmetic and algebra. Two hundred years 
ago, Roger Ascham, in Zhe Scholemaster, 
wrote as follows: ‘‘ Mark all Mathematical 


‘heads, which be only and wholly bent to 


those Sciences, how solitary they be them- 
selves, how unfit to live with others, and 
how unapt to serve m the world.’”’ Anda 
modern educator, Superintendent Eliot, of 
Boston, says now, ‘‘A faculty to be called 
out by the knowledge of numbers and their 
relations is too often stupefied by the drugs 
substituted for them.’’ 

In his unsurpassed paper on Waste of La- 
bor in the Work of Education, President 
Chadbourne truthfully says: 

‘‘The principle of dealing with essentials 
mainly should prevail in all the work of ed- 
ucation. We have too much to do to spend 
time fooling over complicated arithmetical 
puzzles which abound in some books—ques- 
tions which no one should undertake to solve 
till well versed in algebra and geometry. 
At the proper stage of education, such puz- 
zles, which are a discouragement to the 
young scholar, because he thinks them es- 
sential to the subject, will be solved in the 
natural progress of his work. They aré an 
annoyance and discouragement simply be- 
cause they are introduced before their time, 
before the study of the principles on which 
their solution depends.”’ 

3. They should acquire a good general 
knowledge of geography. 

In order to do this, it is not at all neces- 
sary that boys and girls should be compelled, 
day after day, and term after term, and year ~ 
after year, to memorize the dreary pages of 
‘¢map questions’’ that crowd the three pad- 
ded books in a series of geographies. If 
any teachers of country schools, or indeed 
of any schools anywhere on this planet, re- 
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quire their pupils to learn by heart one-tenth 
of the boundaries, cities, towns, villages, 
rivers, mountains, capes, bays, and micro- 
scopic bits of topography included under the 
head of ‘‘ Map Lessons’’ in the books; or to 
learn by rote one-twentieth of the stereo- 
typed descriptions of countries and their in- 
habitants ; or one-hundredth of the dry cen- 
sus statistics of the States even of our own 
country about bushels of corn, wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, beans, peas, and potatoes ; or the 
value of the annual crops of cotton, tobacco, 
sugar, rice, hemp, and hay; or the value of 
manufactured articles, such as boots and 
shoes, cotton cloth, hardware; or the annual 
catch of mackerel and codfish—statistics in 
which. text-books abound—such teachers 
ought to be indicted for a lack of common 
sense. No reasonable human being expects 
even a schoolmaster, who has taught geog- 
raphy half a lifetime, to know, without look- 
ing on the book, the entire returns of the 
last census, or the exact population of every 
city in the world, or the length of every 
river, or the height in feet of every moun- 
tain-peak, or the boundary-line of every 
State in the Union and every country in the 
world, or the exact distance in miles from 
Ujjiji to Walla-Walla. Is it reasonable, then, 
to attempt to make boys and girls master 
this chaos of facts? The plain truth is that 
no small part of what children are forced to 
cram at school, not only in geography, but 
also in other branches, might appropriately 
be labelled THincs WortH FoRGETTING! 
Nature is wiser than teachers and text-book- 
makers; she casts off the dead and waste 
matter and saves the child. 

Cut out of your text-book on geography, 
then, all but essentials. Cross out all local 
State geography except that of the pupil’s 
own State. 

Read the descriptive text, and mark, now 
and then, something to be put away in the 
storehouse of memory... Use the scalpel with 
merciless severity. ‘‘It takes a brave man,”’ 
says President Chadbourne, ‘‘ one merciless 
to himself, to make a small, simple, but 
thorough text-book ; but such text-books we 
must have, if we use them at all.’’ 

4. They should be trained in writing and 
in speaking good English, and should learn 
the elements of grammar. 

The technical study of grammar should 
be preceded by a course of elementary exer- 
cises in ‘‘ Language Lessons,’’ such as are 
found in modern text-books, notably in 
Swinton’s Language Primer. Children learn 
to swim by trying to swim, to skate by skat- 
ing, to talk by talking, and to write by writ- 
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ing. ‘They cannot be trained to speak or 


to write correctly by parsing according to 


Latinized formulas. They will never learn 
to construct a good sentence by analyzing 
complex or compound sentences, or by 
memorizing and repeating the rules of syn- 
tax, though this method be followed until 
they grow gray. 

Require at least two short composition ex- 
ercises a week, on slate or paper, upon sub- 
jects about which the pupils kaow some- 
thing. 

Let them write about farming, about ani- 
mals, birds, fishes, flowers, trees. Read 
them short stories, and require tlkem to be 
reproduced in writing. Let them write short. 
biographical sketches of great men. Let 
them make compositions about their history 
and geography lessons; and then let the 
older pupils correct the compositions of the 
younger ones, and the younger ones read 
those of the older ones as models. 

‘* Nothing is of more value in education,”’ 


says Buxton, ‘‘ than this, to make a point of 


opening the child’s eye to take an interest 
in the world around him. Teach him, if a 
country boy, to know the birds, their nests, 
eggs, and notes; the wild animals, their 
haunts and habits; the domestic animals, 
their nature, peculiarities, and various 
breeds; the flowers; the trees; the insects; 


the different soils. You éan do this at mere’ 


odds and ends of time, and you have opened. 
springs of pure enjoyment in his soul.’’ 

Require all pupils over eight years of age 
to write at least one short letter a week, un- 
til they can write it in due form, punctuate 
it, capitalize it, spell correctly every word 
they use in it, fold it neatly, and direct it. 
In addition to this, pupils over twelve years 
of age ought to be able to express their 
thoughts in well-constructed sentences, Af- 
ter this is done, let the big boys and girls 
take to parsing and analysis, which are good 
enough exercises at the right time. From a 
text-book let them learn the chief ‘‘ rules of 
syntax’’ and the technical distinctions of 
etymology. If the text-book in use is a good 
one, omit two-thirds of it, and give out the 
remainder in substantial lessons to be learned 
by heart; if it be a poor one, of the antique 
Latinized type, deal it out in homceopathic 
doses. 

5. They should have a good general knowl- 
cdge of the leading events in the history of our 
own country. 

But do not compel the memorizing of 
three or four hundred pages of dates and 
details which no teacher living could stow 
into his head in a life-time, and which, if 
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learned, would be next to worthless. Let 
your pupils read the text-book aloud in the 
class ; then it is your business to winnow out 
the three grains of wheat from the bushel of 
chaff, and tell them what to mark as fit to 
be learned. You must supplement the text- 
book with stories, anecdotes, incidents, and 
~well-selected extracts. Make use of the 
school library as an assistant. The real 
spirit of history does not consist in dates 
and details.. ‘‘My grandfather’s stories 
about his service as a private in the Revolu- 
tionary war,’’ said a noted teacher, ‘‘ made 
history a living reality to me.’’ Narrative 
and biography make the life of history to 
the young. 

6. Zhey ought to be trained to habits of 
careful observation; or, in other words, they 
ought to acquire some knowledge of common 
things in the phenomena of nature. 

And right here the good teacher will do 
his best work, drawing out of his young pu- 
pils all they know of the world around them, 
directing their attention, indicating relations 
and harmonies, and encouraging every ef- 
fort to increase their knowledge. -Here the 
teacher is everything, books nothing. ‘‘We 
teach too much by manuals; too little by 
direct intercourse with the pupil’s mind ; we 
have too much of words, too little of things,”’ 
said Daniel Webster, who, though but a 
short time a teacher, well understood the 
American school system. Excite in your 
pupils a burning desire to learn; inspire 
them with motives. ‘‘The primary princi- 
ple of education,’’ says Sir William Hamil- 
ton, ‘‘is the determination of the pupil to 
self-activity.”’ 

7. They must learn to practice the princi- 
ples and precepts of morality. 

It is not necessary that they study ethics 
as a science, or religion as theology. What 
they most need is that plain preceptive 
morality which is diffused among the people 
as their best rules of action in their daily 
life. You cannot mould character or form 
good habits by dealing out hackneyed com- 
monplaces, or by merely repeating maxims. 
The art cannot be conveyed to you in con- 
densed directions or taught in twelve easy 
lessons. It must be an outgrowth of your 
‘own life and character, your own observa- 
tion and experience combined with the best 
thoughts you glean from books and men. 


MISCELLANEOUS THINGS. 


Physiology is not an essential text-book 
‘study, but it is necessary that your pupils 
should know something about the laws of 
health in relation to diet, sleep, air, exer- 


‘cise, work, play, and rest. 


‘substance. 
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Teach your pu- 
pils that sickness is the penalty of violated 
laws; that bad habits are physical sins; that 
bad health, unless hereditary, is the result of 
carelessness or ignorance. All this you can 
do without a text-book. 

For the right training of the perceptive 
faculties, you must give elementary lessons 
in physics, botany, and other natural sciences. ~ 
Country boys and girls generally have a con- 
siderable stock of crude knowledge, picked 
up empirically by their own observation, 
about animals, plants, and the phenomena 
of every-day life. Draw out this fragment- 
ary store of facts, and supplement it by the 
facts of science. Set the girls to collecting 
and pressing flowers. Let the boys bring 
in specimens of minerals, shells, woods, and 
grains, for a school cabinet. Open their eyes 
to the harmonies of nature. Teachers are 
apt to deal too much with books and too 
little with things; they mistake shadow for 
Do not depend too much on 
mechanical ‘‘ mental discipline,’’ or too lit- 
tle on direct information. A great part of 
teaching is avowedly empirical, desultory, 
utilitarian. To acquire information is a 
mental exercise of no mean order. If you 
can only find out the secret, you can make 
your whole school alive to know, but the 
secret cannot be conveyed in set rules. If ° 
you are nothing but a bookworm, you will 
never learn the art. 

If possible, have some singing, and draw- 
ing for those who have any taste for it. If 
there is a school library, make good use of 
it by selecting suitable books for your pupils 
to read, and by questioning them about 
what they read. Many a dull boy, lazy and 
listless over his lessons, has been made alive 
by good story-books. If you have tact, 
good-nature, and firmness, you need not 
have much trouble about order, discipline, 
or government. Win the good-will of the 
older scholars, and they will become your 
assistants in governing. 

Keep in mind this central fact, that in 
country schools certain leading results must 
be obtained, even at the sacrifice of orna- 
ment and system. Only concentration can 
give strength. Make your pupils learn well 
the things they most need in the common 
walks of life, without regard to change in 
educational fashions. Feathers and finery 
you do not need. Do not waste your time 
in striving after the impossible. You can- 
not, however hard you may try, educate be- 
yond the barriers fixed by nature and sur- 
rounding circumstances. You will find some 
slow scholars, and some dull ones; some 
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with strong latent powers, and others the 
reverse; some stubborn and others pliant, 
some good and others bad. If you are gifted 
with sound judgment and good common 
sense, you will work on calmly, faithfully, 
hopefully, good-naturedly, disciplining the 
troublesome, taming the savage, bearing in 
mind that all the dull boys and careless girls 
will, somehow or other, grow up into better 
men and women than you dare hope for. 
Take comfort from the words that quaint 
old Thomas Fuller wrote two centuries ago: 

‘«Wines, the stronger they be, the more 
lees they have when they are new. Many 
boys are muddy-headed till they be clarified 
with age; and such afterwards proved the 
best. Bristol diamonds are both bright and 
squared and pointed by nature, and yet are 
soft and worthless; whereas Orient ones in 
India are rough and rugged naturally. Hard, 
rugged, and dull natures in youth acquit 
themselves afterwards the jewels of the 
country ; and therefore their dullness at first 
is to be borne with, if they be diligent. 
The schoolmaster deserves to be beaten him- 
self who beats nature in a boy for a fault. 
And I question whether all the whipping in 
the world can make their parts who are 
naturally sluggish rise one minute before the 
hour nature has appointed. All the whet- 
ting in the world can never set a razor’s 
edge on that which hath no steel in it.’’ 

Add this consolatory statement by Emer- 
son: ‘‘ Nature makes fifty poor melons for 
one that is good, and shakes down a tree- 
full of gnarled, wormy, unripe crabs, before 
you can find a dozen dessert apples.’’ 


MINOR MATTERS. 


The arrangement and length of recitations 
are matters of judgment to be modified ac- 
cording to conditions. When one class is 
reciting, set the others about some specific 
piece of work at their desks. The very 
youngest children should have two short 
reading and spelling lessons daily; the mid- 
dle classes one lesson, and the highest class 
two lessons, a week. It is poor economy 
to hear your advanced classes recite daily 
lessons in all their studies. The few ad- 
vanced pupils ought not to monopolize your 
attention. Assign all your older pupils good 
solid lessons to be learned at home; for 
children who attend school only a part of 
the year cannot easily be overtaxed with 
brain-work. Train them to depend upon 
~ themselves, and to find out things by hard 
thinking. In recitations, your explanations 
and illustrations must be condensed, for 
your time is limited. It is one of the de- 
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fects of graded city schools that teachers 
talk too much and do most of the thinking 
for their pupils. Country scholars who 
enter the city high-school generally come 
out ahead, because they have habits of self- 
reliance, and know how to learn from 
books. 

Give the children under eight years of age 
long recesses for play; they ought not to be 
shut up in school more than two or three 
hours a day. In pleasant weather, after they 
read and spell, turn them out of doors. 

When you take charge of a new school, 
adopt, at first, the classification and order 
of exercises of your predecessor; if changes 
are needed, make them by degrees after you 
know the needs of the school. Beware of 
turning your pupils back to the ‘‘ beginning 
of the book,’’ as if you took it for granted 
they knew nothing at all. Rather, let them 
go on, and review when necessary. Still, if 
you happen to find a set of scholars taught 
by unskilled ‘‘school-keepers,’’ you must 
act on this axiom from the great German 
educator, Niemeyer: ‘‘ Pupils who have been 
injured by wrong modes of instruction, and 
by an injurious multiplicity of studies, must 
be taught in almost all the elementary 
branches as if they were beginners.” 

.On the morning of the first day, that cru- 
cial test of the teacher, introduce yourself 
by a few good-natured remarks, distribute 
slips of paper on which the scholars are to 
write their names, age, class, and studies, 
and, having collected these, proceed at once 
to business by giving out a sheet of paper to 
all who can use a pen, and requiring them 
to write a composition about their last vaca- 
tion. This will keep them at work an hour 
at least, during which time you can attend 
to the little ones, and make out your rough 
programme. ‘The art of the first day is to 
keep your scholars busy. You will avoid 
much mischief by getting everybody hard at 
work in ten minutes after school opens. If 
you know how to tell a good story, close 
school with one; if not, read one from some 
book. 

Make no reflections on the former teacher, 
and allow none to be made by your scholars. 
If the people of your district are old-fash- 
ioned, introduce normal-school methods by 
degrees after you have won over your pupils. 
Be careful of what you say; any inadvertent 
remark made in a moment of passion will be: 
taken home by twenty tongues, and dis- 
cussed in cold blood at twenty family supper- 
tables. A short call,at the homes of your 
pupils will convince the old folks that the 
young teacher ‘‘isn’t stuck up,’’ will dis- 
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arm prejudice, and conciliate the young 
folks. 

Find out the two or three ruling families 
of the neighborhood, and make friends of 
them. Attend social gatherings whenever 
you are invited; the young folks ‘like a hu- 
man teacher. Bring the public opinion of 
the district over to your side, and you can- 
not make a failure in school. 


ADVANTAGES OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


For a young teacher, whether man or 
woman, there is no better school of practice 
than an ungraded country school. Nor 
should its educational advantages for pupils 
be underrated. In the long race of life, 
boys educated in country schools do actually 
come out ahead of those ground out by the 
graded machinery of the city school. Per- 
haps one reason for this is that the country 
boy combines physical training with mental. 
During a part of the year he works on the 
farm, and gets, not only muscular strength, 
but a habit of work. He goes back to school 
with a keen relish for study, and a habit of 
steady application. One day of hard work 
at ditching in his father’s meadow made 
John Adams begin to be a good student of 
Latin. Hard work on his father’s farm, 
from sunrise to sunset, hoeing corn, or hay- 
ing, or digging potatoes, has made school- 
life seem a play-spell to many a boy, and 
has laid the foundation of habits that have 
led to brilliant success in mental work. The 
trouble with most city boys is that they have 
no work to do out of school, and they never 
learn what labor means until school-life is 
over. My observation as principal of an 
evening school of a thousand boys, for three 
years, convinced me that many of the boys 
made quite as rapid progress in the essential 
branches as did the boys of the day-schools. 
The evening-school boys had a steadiness of 
purpose unknown to boys untrained to labor. 
Professor Runkle, of Boston, says: ‘‘So far 
from interfering with intellectual culture, 
industrial culture really lends to it a power- 
ful support by strengthening the character 
and developing the moral energies. It is 
upon these moral energies that the entire 
value of human character depends.’’ 

‘It takes more than a mere knowledge of 
books,’’ says Superintendent Wickersham, 
‘to make a useful member of society. We 
must so modify our system of instruction as 
to send out, instead, large classes of young 
people fitted for trades, and willing and able 
to work.”’ 

Herein lies the great advantage of the 





country school: both boys and.girls have a | 
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combination of mental and physical exercise. 
The morning and evening ‘‘chores’’ on the 
farm and in the household prevent undue 
mental exertion. They are not surfeited 
with school and books; school, indeed, is a 
relief from hard labor. Better six months’ 
schooling in earnest than ten months of un- 
willing dawdling. For one, I am thankful 
that I was trained to habits of hard work in 
my boyhood, and went to a country school 
where I was not crammed with studies or 
worried with credits, or made wretched with 
written examinations. 

If, for the teacher, the country school has 
its dark side in low wages or lack of society, 
it has also its bright side in contrast with the 
great schools of the towns and cities. To 
show this, let me give you an encouraging 
thought from Professor William” Russell, 
whose words, after a lapse of thirty years, , 
still linger lovingly in my ears: 

‘¢A mind accustomed to large views, and 
working on broad principles, will, uncon- 
sciously and necessarily, adopt methods cor- 
respondent, and will radiate, from its own 
action, light and truth throughout the sphere 
of its influence. Nowhere is this statement 
more strikingly verified than in the case of 
an intelligent teacher, in the direction and 
instruction of an elementary school.’ It is 
in this sphere that ingenuity and tact, and 
originality and skill, are most needed, in 
endeavors to develop intellectual capabili- 
ties and build up the great fabric of mental 
power. Nowhere else, in the whole field of 
education, is the demand so urgent for a 
thorough insight into the nature and work- 
ing of the mind, for the light to guide its. 
advances, or the power to mould its expand- 
ing character.’’ 


CONDENSED DIRECTIONS. 


1. The true economy of teaching an un- 
graded school is to make the fewest possible 
number of classes, and to consider both age 
and capacity in making your classification. 

2. If your school is a large one, do not 
attempt to hear daily recitations in every-. 
thing, but alternate the studies of the more 
advanced pupils. 

3. When they are not reciting, assign 
your classes text-book lessons or some piece 
of definite work on slates or blackboards: 

4. Economize time and instruction. by 
means of as many general exercises as possi- 
ble, in which all except the youngest pupils 
can join; such as drill exercises in the four 
rules of arithmetic, mental arithmetic exam- 
ples, the spelling of common words, ab- 
stracts in composition, review questin soon 
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the leading facts of geography, etc. To do 
this will require tact and forethought; but 
when well done, it is invaluable. 

5. Take an hour, weekly, for select read- 
ings, dialogues, and lessons on morals and 
manners. You can fire a whole school with 
enthusiasm for good by reading the right 
kind of stories. 

6. Occasionally give your classes a writ- 
ten examination. In most city schools, 
written examinations are carried to great 
extremes; but in most country schools there 
is not enough of written work to give readi- 
ness and exactness in the written expression 
of thought. 

7. Train your older pupils to correct and 
credit the papers of the younger ones, and 
let the oldest girls play teacher occasion- 
ally. 

8. If you are a woman, give your girls 
occasional talks on domestic economy. Buy 
some sensible book on the subject and lend 
‘it to them. A great many homes are poorly 
kept on account of ignorance. Huxley says: 
‘<7 put instruction in the elements of house- 
hold work and of domestic economy next in 
order to physical training.’’ ‘‘ Knowledge 
of domestic economy,”’ says Kingsley, ‘‘saves 
income.”’ 

9. If you are a man, take some interest in 
the home-work of your boys. Instil into 
their minds the necessity of labor for every 
human being. Point out to them the life- 
long value of being trained in boyhood to 
habits of regular employment in useful labor. 
Many a boy on a farm complains of his hard 
lot when he is really being blessed by hard 
labor. A wise teacher can often set him 
right in his notions. 

10. Endeavor to make your school the 
district centre of civility, politeness, and 
good manners. If they learn good-breeding 
at all, many pupils must learn it at school. 
There is no limit to the civilizing influence 
of a gentle woman or a gentlemanly man in 
a country school. Send out your pupils with 
the seal of honor and truthfulness. 

11. Persuade the parents to visit your 
school, even if you have to do so by means 
of exhibitions in which their children take a 
part. 

12. Remember that school trustees are 
your legal superiors in office. Argue with 
them, persuade and convince them if you 
can, but do not contradict them. 

13. Bear in mind that though you may 
have more ‘‘book-learning’’ than most of 
the men and women in a country district, 
there are sure to be many parents who are 
your superiors in sound sense, in judgment, 
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and in a knowledge of the solid facts of hu- 
man life. 

14. Before you begin school, if possible, 
call a meeting of the ‘‘trustees,’’ or ‘‘com- 
mittee.’’ ‘Talk over matters with them, ask 
their advice, and tell them your plans. It 
is well to go into a new school backed by 
the weight of official power. 

15. Whenever you have any unusual cases 
of discipline, consult the trustees or the pa- 
rents defore you take action. 

16. The following may be taken for prac- 
tical guidance in your course of instruction: 

A child of average mental powers ought 
to be able, on leaving school at fifteen years 
of age— 

1. To read well and spell well. 

2. To write a neat and legible hand. 


3. To know the main points in the geog- - 


raphy of the world, and the leading events 
in our country’s history. 

4. To speak correct English and to write 
readily a well-expressed letter of business or 
friendship. 

5. To work accurately any plain business 
questions involving the four rules, common 
and Jecimal fractions, and simple interest. 

Methods of Teaching. 


ile 
> 





QUESTIONS FOR SELF-EXAMINA- 
TION: 


BY H. S. BAKER, WISCONSIN. 





F your work is what it should be, you will 

be able to answer the first thirteen ques- 
tions in the affirmative. 

1. Do you seat your pupils by grades and 
conduct recitations without calling them to 
the front ? 

2. Are those pupils who are together in 
reading together in all other branches, or 
nearly so? 

3. Do your primary classes have a recita- 
tion at the close of each hour? 

4. Do all your pupils sit in an erect posi- 
tion while studying? 

5. Do you give at least one-half of the 
time in grammar and language classes to the 
correction of errors is spoken language? 

6. Do you ascertain by questions and 
explanations, or otherwise, that all reading 
classes grasp the idea of the selections before 
them in class? 

7. Do those pupils too young to use the 
text-book in these branches receive oral in- 
struction in arithmetic, language and geo- 
graphy, in which written work by the pupils 
forms a prominent feature? 
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8. Do the spelling classes show that they 
understand the words spelled by giving a 
sentence in which they are properly used ? 

g. Does written work upon slates or board 
predominate in the primary arithmetic 
classes ? 

10. Do you teach all pupils the geography 
of the district, town, county and state, in 
which they live ? 

11. Dothe classes in the first, second and 
third readers, print or write a portion (or 
all) of the lessons upon slates, bring them to 
recitation, and read what they have written 
or printed aloud, before beginning to read 
from the text-book ? 

12. Do youcorrect errors in their capital- 
izing, etc. ? 

13. Do you have a study programme, in 
addition to recitation programme, so that 
the classes not reciting at the beginning of 
each recitation may know what to study ? 

You should be able to give a truthful 
negative answer to the following questions. 
If you can not, think wherein you can im- 
one. 

. Do any pupils recite twice in succes- 
om, excepting in penmanship? 

2. Do you answer questions from pupils 
while a class is reciting ? 

3- Does any geography class ever pass 
from the study of a state or country without 
having drawn a map of it ? 

4. Do you ever allow ‘‘speaking,’’ ‘‘leav- 
ing seats,’’ or drinking between intermis- 
sions ? 

5. Do your pupils ever become sleepy and 
restless before recess or intermission, on ac- 
count of deficient ventilation ? 

6. Do you allow any day to pass without 
reading a few pages from some book relating 
to your work, of science, history or bio- 
graphy? 

7. Does any pupil in any reading class 
ever pass a sentence, the words in which he 
can not call readily and correctly at sight? 

8. Does the class in history mention any 
towns, cities or countries, the locations of 
which you do not require them to learn and 
recite? 

9. Do you allow any vulgarity or pro- 
fanity on the play-ground? 

to. Do you ever assist a pupil at his seat 
outside of recitation to work examples in 
arithmetic? 

11. Do you have any mathematical classes 
in the afternoon? 

12. Do you correct or reprove pupils with 
a cross or fretful tone of voice? 

13. Do your pupils stare at visitors, to the 
neglect of their books? 
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14. Does a week pass in which you do 
not instruct your pupils in the forms of let- 
ters of various kinds, as business, friendship, 
etc., or the arrangement of their subject 
matter? Practical Teacher. 


ee 
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HE following valuable suggestions are 

from a circular issued to his teachers by 

Supt. Charles J. Conner, of Buena Vista 
county, lowa: 

1. Find out as nearly as possible what has 
been done by your predecessor. By means 
of examinations, oral or written, classify the 
pupils. Be sure to have every scholar in 
one of the five divisions. If absolutely 
necessary, have a class of ‘‘ irregulars,’’ but 
know where every student ts and have definite 
work for him. 

2. Do not be too sure that the pupils have 
not done thorough work as far as they have 


‘gone. They are often timid at first with a 


new teacher and fail to show what they ac- 
tually know. Remember, it is easy to for- 
get. A few carefully-planned review lessons 
will doubtless be necessary to bring the 
classes to the standing they merited at the 
close of last term. Perhaps this work can 
be reached incidentally. See by all means 
that the term’s work is one of advancement. 

3. Have first organization temporary. 
Let it be thoroughly understood that there 
may be occasion to promote or demote. If 
mistakes have been made rectify them 
promptly, but wait until it is certain that 
they are mistakes. 

4. Seat pupils by divisions when practi- 
cable. The little folks especially appreciate 
advancement by change of seats from Pri- 
mary to Middle division. ‘There is some- 
thing tangible about this advancement that 
they understand. 

5. Have as few classes as will at all meet 
the demands of the school. Twenty recita- 
tions per day should be the very outside 
limit. No teacher can do justice to more, . 
especially if the classes are large. Some- 
times the teacher is compelled to hear more. 
Do thorough work at all hazards. Alternate 
one or two of the advanced classes if neces- 
sary. A careful study of the work will often 
enable the teacher to combine classes by plan+ 
ning a little extra work for the brightest mem- 
bers. ‘Too much care cannot be exercised 
in the organization of the school. 

Teach the English Language. I wish to 
emphasize this. Reading (and kindred 
branches studied in learning to read, write 
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_and speak good English) and arithmetic are 
basal branches in our country school work. 
_ ‘The ‘‘ Three R’s’’ are still at high premium, 
andshould be. Arithmetic will readily com- 
mand.attention. More trouble will arise in 
presenting English. Make special effort 
here. Avoid teaching nothing but rues 
‘ead diagrams. ‘To learn to use the English 
anguage we must read it, write it, speak tt. 
Do this work whether they finish books or 
not. 

Abstracts should be prepared from time to 
time with great care. The teacher should 
select some interesting story or incident (not 
too long), read it to the class or school and 
question them upon it thoroughly, so that 
each one shall be able to recall all the. prin- 
cipal points. The pupils should then be re- 
quired to write the story in their own lan- 
guage, using scratch books or common writ- 
ing paper. Before copying, the pupils should 
carefully revise the work, correcting all mis- 
spelled words, observing that capitals and 
punctuation marks are properly used and 
that the work is properly paragraphed. 
When this is done the abstract should be 
copied upon paper of uniform size. Too 
much care cannot be taken with this work, 
for if it is properly followed it will produce 
great results in the development of language. 
These also show the pupil’s standing. 

As helps in language, let the teacher write 
down all incorrect expressions used in school 
and give them to the pupils once a week, or, 
better still, let the pupils pick up incorrect 
expressions and correct them. We learn to 
do by doing. Also make skeletons of stories 
and let the pupils combine the words. 

When a class has finished any topic, as 
multiplication, decimals, percentage, etc., 
place questions upon the blackboard and 
give the class a written review of the topic, 
requiring them to write first upon slates or 
scratch books, after which the work may be 
copied upon the paper prepared for this pur- 
pose, following the directions for abstracts. 

The arrangement of the work on the paper, 
the penmanship, spacing, etc., should be 
done in the neatest possible manner. These 
papers, properly signed, should be handed 
to.the teacher for safe keeping. This should 
be repeated at intervals during the term. 
The result will be a fine display of arithmetic 
work. 

The directions given for arithmetic will 
apply to history and geography; however, I 
will submit the following outlines for a coun- 
try or state: 

1. Position. 2. Size. 3. Surface—( a) 
land, (4) water. 4. Climate. 5. Produc- 
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tions—(@) animal, (4) vegetable, (¢) min- 
eral. 6. Inhabitants. 7. Occupation. 8. 
Government. 

Outline for administrations :—1. Time. 
2. President. 3. Vice-President. 4. Pol- 
itical parties. 5. Events. 6. Presidential 
campaign—(q@) candidates, (4) issues. 

Spelling should form a part of every rect- 
tation. ‘Ten words are enough for any les- 
son. Let the words be written, defined and 
used in sentences. 

Each school must have good work done 
in English language, arithmetic, spelling and 
writing. To fail here is to fail utterly. Do 
not underrate other branches, but teach the 
above thoroughly. Simply hearing any rect- 
tation ts not teaching. 

Teachers cannot do themselves or their 
pupils justice by letting things go at ‘‘ loose 
ends.’’ Study every lesson until you are 
enthusiastic over it. The pupils will catch 
your spirit. Work with them. Do not tell 
them that you will look up answers to their 
questions and will tell them to-morrow, but 
work with and show them how to work. En- 
courage investigation. Do not let the pupils 
take up the higher branches (history, phy- 
siology, etc.,) too soon. They cannot un- 
derstand the language used, and only waste 
time. Do good, thorough work. 


—\——___—_—. 


BENEFIT OF POVERTY. 





ENCOURAGEMENT FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 





HE following extracts, quaint in style 

but rich in matter, are from the pen of 
Bishop Joseph Hall, an author too little 
regarded in our day: 

‘¢ First, what an advantage is it to be free 
from those gnawing cares, which, like Ti- 
tyus’s vulture, feed upon the heart of the 
great! Here is a man that sleeps, Ethiopian- 
like, with his doors open; no dangers 
threaten him; no fears break his rest; he 
starts not out of his bed at midnight cry- 
ing, Thieves! he feels no rack of ambitious- 
thoughts; he frets not at the disappoint- 
ment of his false hopes; he cracks not his 
brain with hazardous plots; he misdoubts 
no undermining of emulous rivals, no traps 
of hollow friendship ; but lives securely in 
his homely cottage, quietly enjoying such 
prevision as nature and honest industry 
furnish him withal: for hisdrink, the neigh- 
bor-spring saves him the charge of his 
excise; and when his better earnings have 
fraught his trencher with a warm and pleas- 
ing morsel, and his cup with a stronger 
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liquor, how cheerfully is he affected with 
that happy variety, and in the strength of 
it digests many of his thinner meals! meals 
usually sauced with a healthful hunger, 
wherein no incocted crudities oppress na- 
ture, and cherish disease. Here are no 
gouts, no dropsies, no hypochondriac pas- 
sions, no convulsive fits, no distempers of 
surfeits: but a clear and wholesome vigor 
of body; and an easy putting over the light 
tasks of digestion, to the constant advan- 
tage of health. 

‘‘And, as for outward dangers, what a 
happy immunity doth commonly bless the 
poor man! How can he fear to fall that lies 
flat upon the ground ? The great Pope, Boni- 
face the Seventh, when he saw many stately 
buildings ruined with earthquakes, is glad 
to raise him a little cabin of boards in the 
midst of a meadow, and there finds it safest 
to shelter his triple crown. When great 
men hoist their topsail, and launch forth’into 
the deep, having that large clue which they 
spread exposed to all winds and weathers, 
the poor man sails close by the shore; and, 
when he forsees a storm to threaten him, 
puts into the next creek, and wears out, in 
a quiet security, that tempest wherein he 
sees prouder yessels miserably tossed and 
at last fatally wrecked. This man is free 
from the peril of spiteful machinations. 
No man whets his axe to cut down a shrub; 
it is the large timber of the world that hath 
cause to fear hewing. Neither is he less 
free inwardly from the galling strokes of a 
self-accusing conscience: here is no remur- 
muring of the heart for guilty subordina- 
tions ; no checks for the secret contrivances 
of public villainies; no heart-breaking for 
the failings of bloody, designs, or late re- 
morse for their success, but quiet and harm- 
less thoughts of seasonable frugality, of 
honest recreation, with an uninterrupted 
freedom of recourse to heaven. 

‘And if, at any time, by either hostile 
or casual means, he be bereft of his little, 
he smiles in the face of a thief; and is no 
whit astonished to see his thatch on a flame, 
as knowing how easy a supply will repair 
his loss. And, when he shall come to his 
last close, his heart is not so glued to the 
world that he should be loath to part: his 
soul is not tied up in bags, but flies out 
freely to her everlasting rest. Oh, the 
secret virtue and happiness of poverty, 
which none but the right-disposed mind 
knows how to value! It was not for noth- 
ing that so many great saints have em- 
braced it rather than the rich proffers of 
the world ; that so many great princes have 
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exchanged their thrones for quiet cells. 
Whoso cannot be thankful for a little, upon 
these conditions, I wish he may be punished 
with abundance.’’ 
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HE work of nature ourselves, and sur- 

rounded everywhere by specimens .of 
the Great Artificer’s handicraft, it is some- 
what strange that the claims of Natural 
Science, as a study for the young, have been 
so persistently fought against, and so suc- 
cessfully driven off the field covered by 
public school programmes. From an every- 
day practical point of view, one would be 
almost forced to the conclusion that the 
study of common_natural objects ought first 
to occupy the attention of a child. The 
fly on the window-pane, ‘‘ cricket on the 
hearth,’’ the toad in the garden, ‘good 
dog Pomp,’’ Tabby the cat, and many 
other creatures, are familiar by sight to every 
one—but the idea of devoting a little bit of 
school-time to a talk about such things” 
seems to most people the height of absurd- 
ity. The examination of a mullein, or a 
burr, a bat’s wing, or a duck’s foot, would 
be regarded in much the same way ; and a. 
perfect feeling of unanimity seems to pre- 
vail that although some knowledge of the 
human body is a very good thing, it is a. 
doctor’s business—not the teacher’s. 

It is quite true that until somewhat re- 
cently books on natural “science were far, 
indeed, from presenting the student with so- 
many attractions as they now do, Much of 
what might otherwise prove interesting was. 
disfigured with technicalities, and big sound- 
ing dictionary words; and whilst to a 
certain extent the use of such terms in 
scientific treatise must always exist, their 
repulsiveness will wholly disappear, as the 
learner acquires, bit by bit, a knowledge of 
their meaning and application. 

But books on natural science in many a 
public school are quite out of place. The, 
teacher should consult these at home, but in 
school he must do all the talking himself, 
except in so far as he can ‘‘draw out’’ his 
interested pupils. Probably it is just here 
that the true reason lies in the teacher’s be- 
ing afraid to take hold of a subject, such as. 
the one now advocated. They either ac- 
knowledge that they don’t see anything to 
talk about in a handful of earth, a piece of 
stone, a common bird, a ‘‘ bumble-bee,’’ or 
a *‘pollywog;’’ or else they confess they 
‘*care for none of these things,’’ or, caring: 
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for them, don’t know what to say. Now, 
it can readily be shown that each of these 
objections is groundless. Let any number 
of persons—they need not be teachers— 
have an opportunity of visiting a menagerie, 
a museum, or a botanic garden, how many 
will pass by on the other side? Perhaps, 
not one. Should any do so, however, or 
should any feel that with the opportunity 
he would do so, then it is not going too far 
to say, that, accepting the position of 
teacher, that person has sadly mistaken his 
calling. 

That curiosity which prompts us all to 
see ‘‘sights,’’ is one of the principal motives 
actuating the scientist in his investigations. 
A close examination of the commonest 
object reveals to him beauties undreamed 
of by the cursory observer, and it is just 
because we are all too apt to be mere cursory 
observers that the study of natural science 
is advocated in public schools. It is really 
astonishing how many of us ‘‘have eyes 
ahd see not,’’ and, it might also be added, 
‘* ears and hear not.’’ Let any teacher ask 
himself, and then put to his pupils, the fol- 
lowing questions: Do horses and cows rise 
from the ground in the same manner—if 
they differ, how? Is there any difference 
between the eyes of these animals? How 
many toes has a dog on each foot? Has it 
the same number before and behind? Have 
all dogs the same number? What is pecu- 
liar about the actions of a goose when 
entering a door—say a barn door? How 
many legs has a mosquito ? 

These questions are remarkable for their 
‘simplicity only, and easily as the answers 
may be obtained, it will be something un- 
usual if many teachers or pupils can be 
found who will give them readily, and with 
certainty. Of course it may be said that 
the ability to answer queries like these is 
of very little value. This is quite true, in 
.a sense ; but will any one deny that he who 
has noticed such things so closely as to be 
ably to reply correctly at once, is gifted 
with a more exact knowledge of things in 
general than he who cannot? Is it not 
such as he who makes the best artist, artisan, 
or farmer—the most successful lawyer, phy- 
Sician, or teacher? This is our answer to 
the. irrepressible ‘‘ What good?’’ which 
hangs forever on the lips of those who can 
see no utility in anything unproductive of 
dollars and cents, that the cultivation of 
the observing faculties, arising from the 
study of natural sciences, is calculated to 
produce a superior class, whether of me- 
chanics, agriculturists, or professionals, to 
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those who have imbibed the sum-total of 
their information at second-hand, from text- 
books and the mouths of preceptors. 

President White, of Cornell University, 
says:—‘‘A most important means of discip- 
line and culture is to be found in the natural 
sciences. On these much industrial and 
general progress depends. They discipline 
the power of observation, and reasoning 
upon observation. They give, too, a culture 
to the sense of beauty in form and fitness 
of adaptation.”’ 

To most teachers, perhaps, the chief in- 
ducement to teach natural science will pre- 
sent itself in the fact that it enables many 
pupils to pursue other studies with greater 
facility. For example, the boy or girl who 
has been trained to note carefully the pecu- 
liarities of a pebble, a bug, or a bird, will 
all the more readily retain the impression 
of what a word looks like, and thus improve 
in Spelling. The scholar who has been 
taught to examine critically the character- 
istics of foliage or flowering in a plant will 
remember more vividly the features of a map 
—will be better able to draw an outline of 
any object he has evér seen, and to under- 
stand more intelligently those viva voce ex- 
planations that every teacher must frequently 
make use of. 

‘It is scarcely necessary to say, that in 
teaching natural sciencé it is indispensably 
requisite either to have the objects that form 
the subject of the lesson in the class, or to 
have previously directed the attention of 
the pupils to where they may be seen. As 
already indicated, there will be no want of 
interest on the part of the scholars, even 
should the lessons fall considerably short of 
the teacher’s ideal in regard to what they 
ought to be, or what they might be. 
month or two, it may be well to take up 
any common specimen, whether furnished 
by a pupil, or provided by the teacher him- 
self, until an interest in the study has been 
aroused on the part of all concerned. After 
a while, some more methodical arrangement 
may be adopted. Something will depend 
on the locality of the school, no doubt ; 
still, a good deal may be done in most of 
the branches of natural science, in connec- 
tion with almost every school in Penn- 
sylvania. A vote of the pupils may decide 
as to whether the subject for three months 
shall be stones, insects, fish, birds, quadru- 
peds, or plants. Each scholar might pro- 
vide himself with a small book in which to 
make a memorandum of names, questions, 
observations, remarks, and other notes, for 
the season. 


Fora. 
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The specimens should next be procured. 
It will be found not unfrequently that many 
of these are worthy of preservation, thus 
forming an interesting little stock of mate- 
rial to fall back upon for reference or casual 
remark in the future. In places favorably 
situated, a few cases may be provided to 
protect specimens, whilst some might even 
go to the length of organizing a small 
museum. ‘The effect on the school would 
shortly be apparent, not only in the aptitude 
with which questions are answered, but in 
the ingenuity with which queries are pro- 
pounded. The programme affords ample 
room for the introduction of this study in 
the shape of object lessons, and it will be 
well worth the while of teachers to give ita 
trial for few months, if only to the ex- 
tent of one hour per week, and this is fully 
as much time as even Tyndall and Huxley 
have demanded for it as a study in the 
schools of England. 

It would be easy to adduce prolific testi- 
mony in proof of what has been stated, and 
to add many other reasons for the pursuit 
of natural science study; but the aim has 
been simply to suggest some of the advant- 
ages likely to arise from even the humblest 
efforts to induce our youth to scan, at least, 
a few pages in the great Book of Nature, 
and to grow up men of exact and varied in- 
formation, disciplined by observation, wed- 
ded to truth, and lovers of the true and 
the beautiful. 


_— 
to 


THE NEWSPAPER. 








TEACHER, who had been a long time 
engaged in his profession, and wit- 
nessed the influence on a family of children, 
writes as follows: I have found it to be a 
universal fact, without exception, that those 
scholars of both sexes and all ages, who have 
access to newspapers at home, when com- 
pared with those who have not, are 

1. Better readers, excellent in pronunciation, 
and consequently read more and understand 
better what they read. 

2. They are better spellers; 
with greater ease and accuracy. 

3. They obtain practical hawotedigs of geog- 
raphy in almost half the time required by others, 
as the newspapers have made them acquainted 
with the location of important places, of nations, 
their government, and doings on the globe. 

4. They are better grammarians ; for, having 
become so familiar with every style in news- 
papers, from the commonplace advertisement 
to the finished and classical oration of the states- 
man, they more readily comprehend the mean- 
ing of the text, and consequently analyze its 
construction with accuracy. 


define words 
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5. They write better compositions, using bet- 
ter language. containing more thoughts, more 
clearly and correctly expressed. 

6. Those young men who have for years been 
readers of newspapers are always taking the 
lead in debating societies, exhibit a more exten- 
sive knowledge upon a greater variety of sub- 
jects, and express their views with greater 
fluency, clearness and correctness. 


-s 
oe 


THE MYSTERIOUS NOTE. 








WAS.a harum-scarum youth, and for a dozen 

years of my manhood had no settled aim. I 
started out as a clerk in a country store, then I 
ecame a school-teacher, next a clerk in a drug 
store, where I learned my chemical mysteries; 
finally, I became a law student ;. and it was my 
knowledge of chemistry—a. science of which I 
am passionately fond—that gave me a start as 
a law student. 

My shingle had been hung out in vain for 
four or five months, and I had not a single 
brief to prepare. What little money I had pos- 
sessed after my studies were completed was 
rapidly melting away, and I could not ignore 
the fact if no fees should come in my way for a 
couple of months I should have to go on the 
street, or on the prairie, and labor for a living. 
It would be no disgrace, to be sure; but when 
one has spent his little all in preparing himself 
for a professional life, and when he has set his 
heart and hopes on such a life, it is sad to have 
to abandon it. 

I was seated in my office one afternoon, in- 
dulging in certain gloomy thoughts on the sub- 
ject, when the door opened, and a middle-aged 
man in humble garb came in, and I recognized 
him at the first glance as an ‘honest and indus- 
trious machinist, named William Campbell, a 
former neighbor of my father’s, who was now 
dead. He was flurried and nervous, and I saw, 
at once, there was something wrong. 

“Good morning, Mr. Campbell,” said I. 
“How did you happen to find the office of a 
poor young lawyer like me ?”’ 

“‘ By accident,” he said: ‘I am in trouble, 
and if I don’t get out of it I am ruined. . All 
the savings of my life will be gone unless I can 
find some lawyer smart enough to defeat the 
rascality of a certain man, and I was going 
intending to call on the first lawyer I should 
see, and it happened to be you. As I knew 
your father well, and knew you when you were ‘ 
a boy, I thought I could not do better than to 
put this case in your hands; I'd at least be sure 
of fair treatment, I thoug ht.” 

“You would be sure of that at the hands oi: 
any lawyer to whom you would intrust your 
case,’’ said I. ‘‘ Now let me hear what it is, 
and I will see what can be done.” 

“ Well, it is this: I’ve worked quite hard all 
my life at my trade, and accumulated some 
money—about six thousand dollars, in fact. I 
have seven children I should like to provide 
for, and it has been my steady aim to“increase 
my money all I could. A year ago, a friend of 
mine, who is in the same business I am in, told 
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me if he could take a partner in the spring, and 
if I should go in with him, we could make a lot 
of money. I looked into the matter,-and found 
he was not mistaken about it. I saw I could, 
in a few years, increase my six thousand to 
twenty thousand, and I told him I would be 
ready to join him in the business when the time 
came. Meantime, my money was lying in 
the bank, where I ought to have left it, drawing 
five and a half per cent. interest. 

“Shortly after I made this arrangement with 
my friend about the partnership, a man I knew 
well, and had great confidence in, came to me 
and asked me to lend him the money till I 
should want it at the end of the year, and he 
could readily return it by that time, and he 
would give me eight per cent. So I let him 
have it, and now it is due and I can’t get it 
back.” 

‘** Has he any property ?”’ 

““Yes—the amount of it; but I have since 
understood he’s a slippery fellow, but I had not 
known that before.” 

** But you took his note, surely,” said I. 

“Yes, but I can’t find it; that’s what troubles 
me...I called on him yesterday and told him 
so, and he said he had no recollection of bor- 
rowing any money from me; if I had the note 
he would pay it; if I hadn't he certainly would 
not.” 

“And you can’t find the note ?” 

“No.” 

“* What did you do with it?” 

“«] put it in this pocketbook, where I kept all 
my important papers; but when I came to look 
for it among some other notes, and the like, I 
couldn't find it.” 

He produced a large old-fashioned leather 
pocketbook, as he spoke, and I looked through 
it and examined a lot of receipts and notes that 
were there packed together in one of its pockets, 
thinking that two of the papers might be stick- 
ing together. 

“There is no promissory note for that amount 
here,’’ I said. ‘‘ But what is the blank sheet of 
paper doing here ?”’ and I took up a sheet of 
white paper that I found among the documents. 

“1 don’t know.” 

“Who is the man that gave you the note?” 

“‘ Alexander Bolton, the druggist.”’ 

I knew Alexander Bolton well. He was 
wealthy and penurious, and had the name of 
being very tricky. I was satisfied that Mr. 
Campbell was telling the truth. I was as well 
convinced that Alexander Bolton. was not a 
man who would be likely to forget having bor- 
rowed such a sum as six thousand dollars, and 
I jumped to the conclusion that he had played 
some cunning trick to wrong the confiding me- 
chanic out of the fruits of many years of labor. 
But what was the trick? That was the question 
that puzzled me. 

“Have you had this pocketbook in a secure 
place ever since he gave you the note ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes; under lock and key, where no one 
‘could touch it but myself.”’ 

*‘ Are you sure that it has been ever since im- 
possible for any one to find it to purloin the 
note ?”’ 
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‘IT am perfectly sure of that.. The lock of the 
desk in which I have kept it is one I made my- 
self. There is but one key in the world that 
will open it, and here it is,” he said, producing 
from his pocket a bright steel key,” of very odd 
outline. ‘‘ Not a thing has ever been disturbed 
in that desk.” 

I mused a few moments as I again casually 
overhauled the papers, then said : 

““Mr. Campbell, I don’t mean to say that Mr. 
Bolton is dishonest, but might he not have 
handed you this blank sheet of paper, and 
slipped the note into his pocketbook with the 
money you lent him ?” 

“‘No, that is out of the question. I examined 
the note again;after I reached home, before I 
put the pocketbook away, to see that no mistake 
had been made; found it all right, plain as day 
in every letter and ngure, and I remember as 
well as though it had been yesterday; I even 
remember noticing how bright the ink was; it 
had quite a reddish tinge.” 

I was in the act of handing the pocketbook 
back to him, as he said this, but a thought sud- 
denly struck me, and I opened it again. 

‘‘Mr. Campbell,” I said, carelessly, ‘‘do you 
remember whether the note was filled out ona 
blank form or not?” 

‘‘It was not; he wrote it out.in full himself, 
on the top of a piece of foolscap, and cut it off 
with a pair of scissors. I remember everything 
about it very clearly, for it was about all I had 
in the world, and to me it was a very essential 
affair.” 

‘I examined the strip of white paper, for a 
startling idea had already taken shape in my 
mind, and I perceived that it had been cut from 
the top of a foolscap, evidently with a pair of 
scissors. 

““Do you know how you happened to place 
the slip of white paper in here?” 

““No, I don’t remember placing it there; I 
might have done so, thinking it would some 
time be handy to figure on.” 

“Will you let me have it ?”’ 

“Certainly,” he replied, somewhat surprised 
at my modest request. 

“Well,” I said, as I laid the paper on the 
table, and set the inkstand on it, “‘I am going 
to make an effort to recover your money for 
you; I shall bring suit against Bolton at once, 
and have him summoned to appear before 
Judge You can, of course, swear that 
you have lent him the money, and the note he 
gave you is missing.” 

‘‘ Yes, with a clear conscience; I could not 
be mistaken about it.”’ 

“Then call on me to-morrow morning at nine 
o’clock.”’ 

“J will.” 

He left me, and I took the slip of paper and 
examined it closely. 

It seemed to be nothing but a stray fragment 
of foolscap, but it occurred to me that it might 
have a history. It was here that my chemical 
knowledge came into play. 

I remembered that Alexander Bolton was a 
chemist; and I also remembered that an ink 
could be made with aniline, iodide of ammonia, 
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-and chloride zinc, in certain proportions, which 


had a fresh, reddish tinge, and that it would 
fade out entirely in four days, leaving no mark 
on the paper. Bolton, no doubt, knew this se- 
cret, and used it to swindle the mechanic out of 
his earnings. 

The more I considered this subject, the more 
I became convinced that such was the case. 
The note had been written with fading ink. 

But there was another chemical secret which 
probably Bolton did not know; as I had dis- 
covered it myself by accident. This treacher- 


ous ink, on fading out, leaves the zinc in invis- 


ible atoms in the paper, so that every fine trace 
may be restored by the application of a certain 
solution of sulphate of iron and hydrate of cal- 


cium. So, no sooner had Mr. Campbell left 


my office, than I hurried to a drug store, where I 
obtained the solution. 

Returning to my office, I saturated a piece of 
blotting-paper with a drop of it, and applied it 
to a corner of the blank paper. The result 
made me jump up, clap my hands and yell 
with delight, for fresh and clear the dollar came 
out. I knew not what hidden words the paper 
contained, and I placed it in my pocketbook, 


corked up the vial—which was destined to, 


prove a vial of wrath to Mr. Bolton—and went 
immediately and brought suit against him for the 
recovery of the amount of the note, with inter- 
est and costs. 

A few days later, Alexander Bolton stood at 
the bar of justice, to answer in his own behalf. 
It seemed so easy to him, that he did not deem 
it necessary to employ any counsel. 

Mr. Campbell swore to the facts he had re- 
lated to me concerning the loan. Mr. Bolton 
answered, on oath, that he had no recollection 
of ever borrowing any money of the plaintiff. 
If he did, where was the note ? He would thank 
anybody to produce it. 

“Your honor,” said I, addressing the judge, 
“I think I can produce the note in question.” 

“I understood you that it was not to be 
found,” said Judge D , somewhat sur- 
prised. 

‘“‘It has never been lost,’ I said, as I took 
from’ my pocket the blank slip of paper, and 
passed it to him. “ This it is.” 

“T hope you are not trifling with the court,” 
he said, as he glanced at both sides and per- 
ceived that it was blank. 

“TI am not, your honor,” said I, as I pro- 
ceeded at once to explain to him the chemical 
fact I have already described. 

I watched Alexander Bolton as I did so, and 
I noticed that he turned very pale. When I had 
concluded, I took from my pocket the vial con- 
taining the solution, saturated a piece of blot- 
ting-paper with it, and pressed it upon the blank 
slip of paper that lay a the judge’s desk. 

A few seconds I left it so, then lifted it up, 
confident of the result; and I was not disap- 
pointed. 

The blank slip of paper was suddenly trans- 
formed into a promissory note, every Word, let- 
ter and figure as clear as sunshine. 

It was a note of six thousand dollars, with a 
year’s interest just due, drawn in favor of Wil- 
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liam Campbell, and the signature of Alexander 
Bolton was at the bottom of it. 

The judge gazed with amazement, from the 
noté toward Alexander Bolton, just in time to 
discover that that tricky gentleman was skulk- 
ing away toward the door. 

At the judge’s order he was brought back by 
an officer, and informed that he would have 
something more to answer for than the amount 
of the loan, interest and costs. 

And so he had. Abashed and terrified at the 
discovery of his unsuccessful swindle, and in 
hopes of propitiating the court, he at once gave 
his check for the amount due Mr. Campbell, 
and the costs. 

In view of his confession, he was let off with 
two years’ imprisonment, and I don’t suppose. 
he will ever dabble in invisible ink again. 


»— 
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GOOD READING. 








BY FRANCIS W. PARKER. 





HERE is one sure way of checking the 
terrible effects of vicious and soul-pol- 
luting literature upon our children. Every 
one who has given the matter the slightest 
thought will agree that dime novels, boys’ 
weeklies, and other bad reading so cheaply 
and abundantly furnished, are the prolific 
source of vice and crime. All that is nec- 
essary to stem this terrible tide of iniquity 
is the reading in our schools of the best liter- 
ature, under the direction of wise and faith- 
ful teachers. 

A glance at the way reading is generally 
taught in our schools, will convince any im- 
partial observer that this subject is made the 
dryest and dreariest of all studies. In our 
graded schools children generally read, on 
an average, an hour a day during the eight 
or nine years’ course, at the rate of less than 
one book a year. The average child easily 
learns by heart in a few weeks all there is in 
the first three books; after that the constant 
repetitions are in the highest degree monot- 
onous. There is nothing to attract his at- 
tention or stimulate his love for reading. 
The selections filling fourth, fifth, and sixth - 
readers are too often far above the mental 
grasp of the pupil, and are also of so frag- 
mentary a nature, as to be almost unintel- 
ligible to the average student. Word-pro- 
nouncing, and that alone, is the only refuge 
of the teacher. 

Is it any wonder that our little ones, with 
their fervid imaginations, with their intense 
desire to find something comprehensible be- 
hind the otherwise staring hieroglyphics—is 
it any wonder that they take refuge in that 
which stains their souls, pollutes their im- 
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agination, and leads directly to sin and ruin ? 
Mourning over this dreadful state of af- 
fairs is heard from the pulpit, from the press, 
from fond parents, from all who love good- 
ness and purity, and who realize the terrible 
evils arising from demoralized and disor- 
dered imaginations. The cause is not far to 
seek. It is found in the shameful, nay, al- 
most criminal neglect of school authorities 
to furnish good books and plenty of them 
for the use of the schools. 

There can be no excuse on account of the 
cost ; for the money now thrown away, and 
worse than thrown away, upon useless spell- 
ing books and mind-stupefying grammars, 
would purchase a rich supply of the best 
reading matter the English language affords 
for every school in the land. 
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I have tried this experiment, and to my 
mind it is no longer an experiment. I have 
seen the children of the poorest and most 
ignorant parents taking from the library 
works upon history, travels, biography, and 
the very best fictions, exhibiting in their se- 
lection excellent taste, and showing from. 
their manner how much they love such 
books. They would no more choose bad 
reading than they would choose bad food 
when wholesome is provided for them. 
Shameful neglect, I repeat, and not innate 
depravity, drives our children into by-ways 
and forbidden paths. Let no-one preach 
long sermons on the depraved tendencies of 
the young, until he has tried this simple, 
cheap, and practical way of avoiding an un- 
necessary evil. 
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HE practical power ‘fon good, says the 

Lehigh Register, of a single man who | 
has progressive ideas in his head, in which he 
believes not only firmly but enthusiastically, 
is well illustrated in the accounts of a recent 
experiment in the industrial education in 
Brooklyn. The principal of one of the pub- 
lic schools, not content to wait for slow- 
moving school authorities to introduce the 
manual training which is now very gen- 
erally admitted to be more important to the 
majority of pupils than any book knowledge 
beyond the three ‘‘Rs,’’ decided to see 
what could be done by voluntary effort. A 
large unoccupied room in the school build- 
ing was obtained and supplied with wood- 
Working tools which were presently paid for 
from the proceeds of a fair at which the 
products of the pupils’ industry were sold. 
The boys of the three highest classes were 
invited, as many as chose, to spend the 
three hours from 3 p. m. until 6 in the work 
room, and a majority gladly availed them- 
selves of the opportunity. As his first work 
each boy made a yard stick with which he 
next took the dimensions of the school 
building and from them made estimates of 
the quantities of materials used. A large 
work bench was next made, and, finally, 
with the conveniences largely made and 
paid for by themselves, the young mechanics 
entered systematically upon the manufacture 
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of toy wheel-barrows for children. The 
general results have been excellent. A large 
class of boys who formerly wandered the 
streets after school hours have ‘ put in the 
in acquiring a kind of education 
that in after-life will be of the utmost prac- 
tical service. It is found that the pupils 
who spend the most time in the shop are 
the ones who excel in-their book studies, 


| a sufficient though not new proof that an 


intimate relation exists between manual 
dexterity and intellectual thoroughness. Let 
us hope that the example of this Brooklyn 
teacher will be extensively followed until 
the kind of training here described becomes 
an ordinary feature of the public school 
course. 





THE exhibition of electical apparatus and. 
inventions of every kind that will be opened 
a few weeks hence in Philadelphia under the 
auspices of the Franklin Institute, -will pre- 
sent very much that is novel and wonder- 
ful. A very interesting feature will be the 
illumination by electricity of the Holman 
lantern microscope. This instrument which 
is of the highest use in public lectures, 
presenting to entire audiences interesting 
objects that without it could never have 
been projected upon a screen, has hitherto 
been illuminated by the lime light. Now, 
however, it is undergoing alteration with a 
view to employing electricity as the illumi- 
nating agent. The objection to this, here- 
tofore, has been the unsteadiness of the 
light owing to the liability of the current to 
interruption. A number of electric lights 
have already. been offered, in which the in- 
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ventors believe that they have overcome 
this difficulty, and to each a fair trial will be 
accorded, if the purpose of having attractive 
illustrated lectures delivered during the 
progress of the exhibition shall be carried 
out, as now seems probable. No reader of 
The Journal should fail to attend the Frank- 
lin Institute exhibit, if possible to be present. 





Lonc live Meadville! If any other State 
Association of the present summer has been 
as well provided for, or has had as good a 
time, or better weather, or a more satisfac- 
tory programme, we shall be glad to hear 
from it, and to put the fact on record. As 
originally ordered, the Association did go 
to Chautauqua, but after adjournment, and 
sent thither by Meadville! ‘Towns of its 
kind are rather few in number, and much 
too ‘‘ far between.’’ 





THE next meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Harrisburg. The 
pleasant city of Allentown presented its 
claims; but it was thought best to go to 
the Capital next summer—probably to Al- 
lentown in ’86. 





THE Summer School of Drawing which 
has just been opened for the instruction of 
teachers during the month of August, by 
Miss Caroline West, presents unusual ad- 
vantages to persons in eastern Pennsylvania 
desiring to fit themselves for better work in 
this direction. It is held at Memorial Hall, 
in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, the trus- 
tees of the Pennsylvania Museum having 
generously granted studios on the north 
side of said hall. Courses of instruction 
will be given in perspective, model and ob- 
ject drawing, botanical analysis and design, 
light and shade, and color. The very fine 
collection of the Museum is open to the 
students, without charge, for study and ref- 
erence. No finer location for an art school 
is to be found in Pennsylvania. Persons 
wishing to engage places in the school 
should make immediate application to Miss 
C. West, 1523 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia. 





THE full report of proceedings of the 
State Association will appear as usual in our 
issue for September. A part of this report 
is anticipated in Mr. Hickok’s paper, which 
is given in the present number. 





Our big, big-hearted, and honest friend 
Chamberlain is a success as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. He had said, for two 
or three years, ‘‘Come to Meadville ;’’ but 
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points more easily reached were pressed, and 
chosen, At last our good genius brought 
together Meadville and himself as Chair- 
man of the essential committee; and no 
meeting of the Association has ever been 
held at which everybody seemed better 
pleased, or more heartily to enjoy the gen- 
eral spirit of good-fellowship. 





Dr. PALMER’s ‘‘Summer School of Music’’ 
now in session in Meadville, is very success- 
ful, having from one hundred and forty to 
one hundred and fifty pupils. 





Pror. JOHN Morrow, Superintendent of 
the Schools of Allegheny City, and for 
years Treasurer of the State Association, 
was elected President by acclamation at the 
late meeting—a well-merited honor. He 
has since gone off on a thirty-days’ trip to 
Alaska, with an excursion party frum the 
National Association, to cool his fevered 
brain amid the icebergs of the far North. 





THOSE County Superintendents who are 
casting about for a professional musician to 
lead the singing at their Institutes, and to 
give such instruction in the theory of vocal 
music as opportunity affords, may find the 
man they want by addressing Prof. E. P. 
Russell, Cambridgeboro, Crawford county, 
Pa. He is principal of a conservatory of 
music at Cambridgeboro, and is willing to 
do some work in the institute field, at a mod- 
erate charge for his services. 

THE largest educational gathering ever 
assembled in the United States was that at 
Madison last month. The attendance num- 
bered from 4,000 to 5,000 teachers and 
school officers of all ranks in the profession. 








‘* WHEN I was a young man,”’ says Ho- 
ratio Seymour, ‘‘ there lived in our neigh- 
borhood a farmer who was usually reported 
to be a very liberal man, and uncommonly 
upright in his dealings. When he had any 
of the produce of his farm to sell he made ° 
it an invariable rule to give good measure— 
rather more than would be required of him. 
One of his friends, observing him frequently 
doing so, questioned him as to why he did 
it; telling him that he gave too much, and 
that it was to his disadvantage, Now, mark 
the answer of this excellent man: ‘God 
has permitted me but one journey through 
the world, and when I am gone I cannot 
return to rectify mistakes.’ The old farmer’s 
mistakes were of the sort he did not want 
to rectify.’’ 








MEETING AT MEADVILLE. 


EADVILLE is a beautiful city, with 
an enviable reputation for public spirit, 
open-handed hospitality, and scientific, lit- 
erary, and musical culture. Its hotels are 
comfortable ; its homes should be delightful. 
We can readily believe that no city in the 
State makes a better nineteenth-century av- 
erage. Heretofore it has been to us a name 
and a speck on the map; henceforth it must 
be a place made interesting from pleasant 
associations. 

The programme of the three days’ session, 
in July, under the direction of Mr. C. F. 
Chamberlain, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, presented for consideration top- 
ics of present educational interest; as the 
relations of Education and Labor, Light 
and Sight in relation to schools, instruction 
in the English language and literature, and 
the New Education. It was not overcrowded, 
affording more opportunity than usual for 
general discussion, which was improved to 
good purpose. More time, had it been pos- 
sible to arrange for it, would have been 
alike profitably spent. 

The semi-centennial address on Tuesday 
evening, by ex-State Supt. H. C. Hickok, 
now of the U.S. Mint, Philadelphia, has 
been spoken of elsewhere as the prominent 
feature of the sessions. That on Wednesday 
evening, by Colonel G. W. Bain, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., the distinguished lecturer on 
Temperance—upon ‘‘Boys and Girls, or 
the Pendulum of Life’’—although a paid en- 
tertainment, except to those holding tickets 
of membership—attracted a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. This eloquent speech 
merited the hearty applause which greeted 
each telling point or apt anecdote. In it 
there were fun and figures, argument and 
invective, pathos and tears. Colonel Bain 
is doing noble work in portraying before 
his hearers high ideals of excellence, and 
inspiring men to help one another. He is 
no ‘‘lewd fellow of the baser sort’’ whose 
platform talk amuses for an hour, under 
mute protest, and leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth ever after, but a Christian gentleman 
who has long been conspicuous in the Sab- 
bath-school, and the Church, as well as the 
Temperance work. 

The subject of Temperance teaching in 
the public schools was presented by Mrs. 
Douglass, of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, who urged the importance 
of the effort now making to obtain from the 
Legislature, at its next session, an act to au- 
thorize the giving of proper instruction as 
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to the effects upon the human system of nar- 
cotics and intoxicants, such instruction to 
be obligatory upon the schools of the State. 
A resolution was unanimously adopted by 
the Association expressing hearty sympathy 
with this humane effort towards the public 
enlightenment. In view of the enormous 
loss, both temporal and spiritual, which 
drunkenness entails upon our people, what 
question of moment can take precedence of 
this? We are disposed to think that in a 
convention representing the various orders of 
angels and of ‘‘ just men made perfect,’’ the 
subject of proper Temperance instruction in 
public schools would take precedence of the 
word method, the object lesson system, the 
question of rejecting the spelling book, or 
even the reform of the old college curricu- 
lum! 

Nor should we fail here, in speaking of 
the programme, to mention the opening ad- 
dress of Hon. Pearson Church, which was 
at once a thoughtful, earnest, and graceful 
welcome extended to the members of the 
Association on behalf of the citizens or 
Meadville. 

One criticism: To the steady-going visi- 
tor who believes in his pocket-chronometer, 
and doesn’t often get away from home, there 
is altogether too much ‘‘ time’’ at Meadville ; 
that is to say, he gets it in such a variety as 
to be perplexing until he has grown accus- 
tomed to his new temporal bearings. Owing 
to its close railroad connections with Cleve- 
land and the West, St. Louis or ‘‘central’’ 
time is kept by certain hotel and other clocks ; 
New York or ‘‘eastern’’ by others and the 
watches of visitors from the East; while the 
local or court-house time is twenty minutes 
slower than the latter and forty minutes 
faster than the former. This variety of 
choice led to some.confusion as to the par- 
ticular ‘‘time’’ upon which the programme 
was run, and on two or three occasions caused 


undue delay at the opening of the sessions. 


But, as everybody was good-natured, the 
half-hours lost were neither reckoned nor 
accounted for. 

The Pittsburgh exhibit of drawing, in 
charge of Miss Kate Neumont, occupied one 
side of the court-room in which the sessions 
were held, and attracted much attention. 
It consisted of crayon studies from the flat, 
object, and cast; original designs in pencil 
and water-colors, and mechanical drawings 
finished in India ink. The studies from ob- 
ject and cast were good, in most cases very 
fair reproductions of the models, and drawn 
with good effect as to light and shade. ‘There 
were a few original designs finished in water- 
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colors, a beginning in the right direction, 
as the power to combine colors properly is 
hardly less necessary than a knowledge of 
form. The mechanical drawmgs formed the 
most important part of the exhibit, and de- 
serve special commendation. ‘The models 
were furnished by the patent office at Wash- 
ington, and the studies shown were drawn 
by measurement according to the proper 
scale. The lines were accurate, the shading 
effective, the perspective correct, altogether 
showing careful training in this department. 

The programme of the meeting of the 
State Association held here in 1865 was en- 
livened by the stirring songs of James G. 
Clark, the veteran song-writer, except on 
the last evening, when there was singing by 
Professor Perkins’ class. At the late session 
Prof. E. P. Russell, principal of the Con- 
servatory of Music at Cambridgeboro, near 
Meadville, had charge of all arrangements 
for the music, and he showed that Crawford 
county has within its borders musical talent 
and culture of a high order of excellence. 

Whether solo, quartette, school chorus, 
or the band, everybody enjoyed the music. 
Prof. Russell himself sings a good song. 
‘The ladies’ quartette, all of Meadville, took. 
their audience of strangers quite by surprise. 
‘Two ladies of the quartette, as soloists, are 
among the best amateur vocalists we have 
ever heard. The clear soprano of Miss Belle 
McClintock is widely known throughout 
central and western Pennsylvania, and the 
rich contralto of Mrs. Montgomery, wife of 
Prof. J. H. Montgomery, of Allegheny Col- 
lege, is one to be remembered. Its vibrant, 
sympathetic quality of tone reminds one of 
Scalchi’s marvellous voice. It would do 
Molloy’s heart good to hear her sing his 
‘‘Clang of the Wooden Shoon.”’ 

For the Thursday afternoon and evening 
sessions Supt. R. M. Streeter, of Titusville, 
‘brought down twenty boys and thirty girls 
from his high school. With them came 
Herr Gottesleben, their accompanist, and 
Mrs. E. J. Wakefield, their leader, an Eng- 
lish lady who has had charge of the music 
in the Titusville schools, through all the 
grades—1600 to 1700 pupils—during the 
last three years, with remarkable results. It 
was worth the trip for the school, of sixty 
miles by rail—the route it was necessary to 
take being as long as that—to show to the 
State Association the accuracy of their 
chorus work. And our genial friend Streeter 
‘new it. 

The fine band of Meadville accompanied 
the excursion, after adjournment at four 
o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, to Con- 





neaut Lake, three miles distant by rail from 
the city, and enlivened the boat-ride on this 
interesting little sheet of water, which, by 
the way, has the reputation of being the 
largest lake in Pennsylvania! The same 
band was also on the platform of the au- 
dience hall until midnight on the evening of 
the banquet, and accompanied the large ex- 
cursion party to Chautauqua Lake after.the 
final adjournment. 

The banquet of Wednesday evening, to 
which the Association was invited -after the 
address of Colonel Bain, was in the Library 
and Museum building. Tables were spread 
in the lower halls for 250 guests at one time. 
These rooms, the library, the large audience 
hall, and the museum immediately over the 
library, were thronged until near midnight by 
the good people of Meadville and their guests, 
engaged in pleasant conversation, in discuss- 
ing ice cream and other delicacies, enjoying 
good music—favorite songs by Miss Mc- 
Clintock, and selections by the band—and 
in looking through the library and the fine 
collections in ornithology, mineralogy, etc. 
of the Natural History Society. ‘The céllec- 
tion of birds and birds’ nests, with their 
eggs, which is shown in the museum, is be- 
lieved to contain, as one of its features, speci- 
mens of all the birds in Crawford county, ah 
expert in ornithology and taxidermy having 
been employed for this special duty. Deputy 
Supt. S. P. Bates, State historian, who was 
former city superintendent of Meadville, and 
who continues to reside here, has, by his per- 
sonal efforts and influence, contributed 
largely to the success of this city library and 
museum. 

Allegheny College, with all its old-time 
hospitality and interest in the work of gen- 
eral education, extended a cordial invita- 
tion to visit its museums and laboratory, and 
was ably represented on the programme by 
its president, Dr. D. H. Wheeler, and one 
of its leading professors. 

The unusual things that need to be done 
are done by the few—who are Matthew Ar- 
nold’s ‘‘remnant’’—and a town is fortunate 
that has in it one man to the thousand of its 
census return who is ready to put to the 
hand promptly, and with wisely-directed 
energy, when the call is made upon his val- 
uable time or larger means. If it has one 
such man in five hundred it is very fortun- 
ate. Such men at once take the lead, others 
catch the spirit of their example, and the 
work goes forward. Meadville has an’un- 
usually large proportion of these men, and 
Supt. Chamberlain speaks with grateful en- 
thusiasm of their generous support and 
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encouragement, from the first meeting of 
citizens called by the Mayor to the last de- 
lightful excursion of 180 miles, with its four 
hours’ ride by steamboat upon the beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake. 

Among gentlemen most actively promi- 
nent in this connection were Major D. V. 
Derrickson, chairman of the committee on 
reception, a leading citizen, who did yeo- 
man service, con amore, to the end; Col. J. 
W. H. Reisinger, postmaster of Meadville, 
who, as chairman of the committee on 
finance, looked after the fund of five hun- 
dred dollars which it was thought advisable 
to raise towards the cost of banquet, music, 
excursions, etc., for the pleasure of the As- 
sociation ; Prof. Tingley, professor of chem- 
istry and philosophy in Allegheny College, 
chairman of the committee on social enter- 
tainment, who rendered most efficient aid 
in many directions; Prof. G. W. Haskins, 
professor of Latin and member of the Board 
of Trustees of Allegheny College, member 
of the Crawford county Bar, former city 
superintendent of Meadville, and now Pres- 
ident of the Board of School Directors, a 
man ready in suggestion and always ready 
when there is work to be done, whom we 
heard spoken of as perhaps the most uni- 
versally useful man in Meadville; Hon. H. 
L. Richmond, Jr., chairman of the commit- 
tee on excursions; Mr. A. L. Dunbar, chair- 
man of the committee on music; Messrs. G. 
W. Delamater, Arthur Huidekoper, John J. 
Henderson, L. C. Beach, Dr. McClean 
White, City Supt. H. R. Roth, secretary 
of the citizens’ committee, and others, both 
ladies and gentlemen, whom we should be 
glad to name. 

The enrollment was 345, as against 102 
at the meeting held nineteen years ago. Of 
these but seven persons were in attendance 
at both meetings: Dr. J. P. Wickersham, 
who has, since 1865, made for himself a na- 
tional reputation as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Hon. H. C. Hickok, 
then ex-State Superintendent of Common 
Schools ; Hon. S. P. Bates, then Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools ; Hon. S. 
R. Thompson, first superintendent of Craw- 
ford county, who has since been State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of Ne- 
braska, as well as President of the Nebraska 
Agricultural College; Prof. J. A. Cooper, 
at that early day principal of the Edinboro 
State Normal School, for which his name 
has long since becomea synonym; Prof. Geo. 
W. Haskins, at that time principal of the 
Meadville high school ; and Mr. S. D. In- 
gram, ex-Superintendent Dauphin county. 
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Among familiar and honored names en- 
rolled at the former meeting, now missing 
from the lists forevermore, are those of Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, State Superintendent 
Chas. R. Coburn, Prof. F. A. Allen, Prof. 
Wm. F. Wyers, and others, who, ‘‘ from 
dawn to sunset of their day of toil sowed the 
seed, or drave the plough, or brake with 
harrows the obstructive glebe. And when at 
length it was growing dark, these husband- 
men gat them home wearied ; and turned 
to; and fell on sleep.”’ 


————— 


‘OUR FIFTY YEARS’ RECORD.”’ 





HE most comprehensive sketch of the 

origin and development of the Common 
School System of the State of Pennsylvania 
that has ever appeared in this journal will 
be found in the present number. The im- 
portant subject discussed in this paper; the 
rare fitness of its author, Hon. H. C. Hic- 
kok, for the task imposed; and the schol- 
arly and admirable manner in which his. 
work has been done, justify us in directing 
to it the special attention of all interested in 
the remarkable history of our school system 
during the past half-century. The paper is, 
of course, not exhaustive, for what might 
readily be expanded into volumes cannot 
be compressed within the limits of an hour 
upon the platform. But it is comprehen- 
sive, as has been said, and of absorbing in- 
terest. 

The development of the system has run 
parallel with the entire manhood-life of Mr. 
Hickok himself. His own hand was upon 
the helm, as Deputy Superintendent and as. 
State Superintendent, at a pivotal era, an 
era at once most trying and critical, which 
imposed the sternest necessity for constant 
vigilance and harassing labor. These years, 
which found him in the full vigor of mature 
manhood, left him gray-haired and broken 
in health, after their long-protracted strain, 
both mental and physical. His personal 
acquaintance from first to last, during these 
fifty years of our school history, with those 
who have had to do intimately with the 
work of moulding the system and directing 
its administration, has been phenomenal— 
including every Secretary of the Common- 
wealth and Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion except the first, Hon. Samuel Findlay, 
and every Chief Executive of the half cen- 
tury except the last, Governor Pattison, 
whom he has not thus far had the pleasure 
of meeting. 

This paper was, as may be supposed, the 
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leading feature of the programme for the 
sessions of the State Teachers’ Association. 
It will be read very widely, both within and 
beyond the borders of Pennsylvania. Fifty 
years hence it will be referred to with espe- 
cial interest by whomsoever shall be called 
upon to write the story of our Common 
School Centennial. 


> 
> 


VACATION WORK. 








HE success which is attending the exper- 

iments of Chautauqua and Martha’s 
Vineyard may be taken as evidence of a 
wide-spread and growing disposition among 
teachers to dispose of their vacation weeks 
for profit as well as for recreation. Every 
teacher, indeed, who is alive to the respon- 
sibility of his or her position, and who 
wishes a place in the advance corps of edu- 
cational workers, must feel that the long 
period of the summer vacation is too pre- 
cious to be wasted in enforced idleness. The 
summer school is likely to grow in favor and 
to become an active agency in promoting 
our common-school interests. But it is well 
to bear in mind that regular courses of in- 
struction or of lectures are not the only 
sources from which useful knowledge may 
be drawn. Indeed, so far as these courses 
comprise what may be called ‘‘ book-learn- 
ing’’—history, philosophy, languages—we 
are not disposed to look upon them with un- 
alloyed favor. Readers of Zhe Journal will 
not need to be told that we hold that one 
of the most pressing needs of our teachers 
is a more intimate acquaintance with nature 
—a little more of that knowledge which is 
obtained directly through the eye and is 
moulded into form in the observer’s own 
brain, instead of being received at second- 
hand through the text-book or through the 
popular lecture. 

The summer is, of all seasons of the year, 
the time for prosecuting this sort of study. 
‘The woods, the fields, the sea-shore, are 
teeming with life. Let us suggest to you, 
teachers who will be favorably situated for 
the project, that you assume for a few weeks 
the role of amateur scientists; that you 
select some section of natural history for 
which you may have a preference, or for the 
study of which your opportunities will be 
the best, and devote a portion of your time 
to original investigation in this field. Make 
a short tour through this ‘‘ fairy-land,’’ not 
merely for your own pleasure and improve- 
ment, hut with an eye to the children who, 
during the coming winter, will be placed 
ander your instruction. Books which will 
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serve you as guides, in whatsoever direction 
you may choose to travel, are easily pro- 
cured. You will take with you a note-book 
and a portfolio or other suitable receptacle 
for the preservation of specimens; and,, 
even though your trip should be short and 
desultory, you will not fail to return with 
abundant material out of which you can 
weave many an interesting talk with your 
children, not of things of which you have 
heard, but which you have seen with your 
own eyes. 

Had it been your good fortune to spend 
your vacation across the seas—to visit Lon- 
don and Paris, Florence and Rome—you 
would have returned with an inexhaustible 
theme. As it is, you have remained at 
home, or been only to the sea-shore or to 
the mountain-side; but if you have had 
your eyes open, and have been intent upon 
seeing, you can tell your pupils stories of 
insect architecture rivaling the cathedral 
building of Europe, stories of plant and in- . 
sect life which will be for them as new and 
strange as anything you could tell.them of 
foreign lands; and more than this, you will 
open their eyes to the truth that the wonders 
of the world are not all in remote places be- 
yond their reach, 


> 
>_> 


GC. L. oC. 








OME pleasant days at Chautauqua re- 

cently impressed us more than ever with 
the importance of the work doing at their 
Teachers’ Retreat and at their Assembly, 
For the average teacher who has a desire for~ 
self-improvement, and energy sufficient to 
follow up a prescribed course of study, in 


‘connection with ordinary school and home 


duties, there is nothing else within our 
knowledge that deserves to be compared 
with the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle. Its course of reading and study 
is prescribed, and the time required for 
graduation is an average of forty minutes. 
study per day during the period of four 
years. Weclip from Chautauqua Herald: 


The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
is a school at home—a school, a college for 
one’s own house, by which he may become ac- 
quainted in a general way with the college wor!d 
into which so many of our young people go, 
about which their parents know so little, and 
the benefits of which college people themselves 
need to recall in their later years. It is for busy 
people who left school years ago, and who de- 
sire to pursue some systematic course of instruc- 
tion. It is for high school ‘and college gradu- 
ates, for people who never entered either high 
school or college; for merchants, mechanics, 
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‘apprentices, mothers, busy house-keepers, far- 
mer boys, shop-girls, and for people of leisure 
and wealth who do not know what to do with 
their time. College graduates, ministers, law- 
» yers, phy$icians, accomplished ladies, are taking 
the course. They find the required books en- 
tertaining and useful, giving them a pleasant 
review of studies long ago laid aside. Several 
of our members are over eighty years of age, 
very few are under eighteen. 

The C. L.S. C. course requires about forty 
- minutes’ time a day for the term of four years. 

It need not be done every day, although this is 
a desirable way to carry on the work. The 
readings are comprehensive, clear, simple, and 
entertaining; they vary of course irf interest ac- 
cording to the taste of the reader. More than 
‘sixty thousand names are enrolled in this so- 
called ‘People’s University.”” Although not a 
university at all, it has put educational influ- 
ence, atmosphere and ambition inte the homes 
of the people which will lead many thousands 
of youth to seek the education which colleges 
and universities supply. ‘No preliminary ex- 
amination is required at any time. Members 
are expected to fill out certain simple memo- 
randa year after year, and forward them to the 
central office of the C. L. S. C. at Plainfield, N. 
J., but this is no task at all. Persons may join 
one year. A full course requires four years, 
and even after graduation one may continue to 
read on and add seals to the diploma which he 
receives at the end of the first four years. 

The course embraces entertaining and in- 
structive reading in ancient and modern history 
and literature, in physical, mental, and moral 
science, and in all matters that pertain to a true 
life—physical, intellectual, industrial, domestic, 
social, political, and religious. It is unsectarian 
and unsectional, promoting good fellowship and 
fraternity, inspiring help to the home, the church 
and the state. All are alike welcome to its fel- 
lowship. 

The C. L. S. C. was organized in 1878. It 
has the spirit of delightful fellowship that belongs 
to the college; its mottoes, songs, memorial 
days, vesper services, diplomas, commence- 
ment days, public recognitions, seals, badges, 
class gatherings, alumni reunions, etc., give to 
it a peculiar charm and kindle intense enthusi- 
asm among its members. 

The course of study for 1884-’85 is as follows: 
Beginner's hand-book of Chemistry, Prof. Ap- 
pleton ; Scientific Readings in Zhe Chautau- 
quan, “ The Circle of the Sciences;”’ ‘“‘ Huxley 
on Science;” ‘‘ Home Studies in Chemistry,” 
by Prof. J. T. Edwards; ‘‘ Easy Lesssons in An- 
inal Biology,’’ Dr. J. H. Wythe; ‘‘The Tem- 
perance Teachings of Science;’’ ‘Studies in 
Kitchen Science and Art:” Barnes’ Brief His- 
tory of Greece; Preparatory Greek Course in 
English, Wilkinson; College Greek Course in 
English, Wilkinson; Chautauqua Text-book, 
No. 5, Greek History, Vincent, Cyrus, Alexan- 
der, and Abbott; The Art of Speech, Dr. L. T. 
Townsend; General Readings in 7he Chautau- 
guan ; “ Talks about good English ;’’ The Char- 
acter of Jesus, Horace Bushnell; How to Help 
the Poor, Mrs. James T. Fields ; History of the 











| AUGUST, 


Reformation, Bishop J.F. Hurst; Sunday Read- 
ings in Zhe Chautauguan,; Readings in Our 
Alma Mater ; “‘ Lessons in Every-Day Speech,”’ 
Prof. D. MacClintock; ‘‘ Lessons in Household 
Decoration,’’ Miss Susan Hayes Ward; ‘“‘Les- 
sons in Self-Discipline; Thinking, memory, 
selection of .books, etc.,’’ Official Communica- 
tions to Members. 

For circulars and information concerning the 
C. L. S. C., address Dr. J. H. Vincent, Plain- 
field, New Jersey. 


> 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








BERKS.—Supt. Keck: Birdsboro’ is building 
two new school-houses, one of which is intended 
for four schools. Upper Bern, Spring, and 
Lower Heidelberg will each build one new 
school-house. Centreport, the newly organized 
borough, will have one school. Fleetwood in- 
creased the salary of the High School teacher 
from $35 to $50 per month. That is right. 
When you have a good teacher, pay him welk 
and he will stay. 

Bucks.—Supt. Woodruff: The directors of 
Sellersville district have lengthened the school 
term for the next year, making it nine months 
instead of six as heretofore. The examinations. 
are more satisfactory than in former years. 
Bristol borough has elected a superintendent. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: The Bellefonte high 
school held its first commencement during the 
first week of June. Four young men received 
certificates of scholarship after passing a severe 
examination. The public exercises were very 
creditable, and made a favorable impression. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: During the last 
five weeks I have held 27 public examinations, 
examining 358 applicants, and granting 247 cer- 
tificates. In view of the fact that there are so 
many more applicants than last year, it has be- 
come necessary to raise the grade somewhat. 
The applicants generally are much better quali- 
fied in the common school branches, and have 
a better knowledge of principles and methods. 
of teaching than formerly. I think this may be 
accounted for by the fact, that they know direc- 
tors will not employ them unless they are toler- 
ably well qualified; hence most of them spend 
from one to three years in the West Chester 
State Normal School, before they try to obtain 
a certificate. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. Savage: The Du Bois 
School Board has chosen Ex-Supt. J. G. Ander- 
son, of Clarion county, principal of the schools 
under its control. Prof. B. C. Youngman, prin- 
cipal of the Clearfield schools, has had a call to- 
a position in the Blairstown A¢ademy, N. J., 
but prefers to remain here. Steps have been 
taken to grade the schools of Glen Hope and 
Burnside, and suitable buildings are now in 
course of erection. Four of our teachers have: 
recently graduated from State Normal Schools, 
and one from Lebanon College, Ohio: These, 
in addition to a number of high school gradu- 
ates, will be employed in school-work fhe com-- 
ing term. ; 

DAUPHIN. — Supt. McNeal: Teachers are 
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scarce in the county this year. Not a sufficient 
number of certificates have been granted to fill 
all our schools. This is to be accounted for by 
the low salaries paid in many of our districts. 
Some of our better qualified teachers have se- 
cured schools in other counties, where higher 
salaries are paid, while others have quit the 
business for more lucrative employment. Lower 
Paxton township has decided upon a six months’ 
school term and an increase in salaries. Derry 
township has added five dollars per month to 
the wages paid last year. Other boards con- 
template taking similar action. The Millers- 
burg. board have shown a commendable spirit 
of public improvement by putting neat ton 
fences around both of their school grounds and 
planting shade trees. May other boards follow 
their example. 

HUuUNTINGDON.—Supt. Brumbaugh: Oneida 
district has decided to furnish all its buildings 
with excellent new furniture. Penn district will 
reseat several rooms. A new building for 
graded schools will soon be erected in Walker 
district. The commencement exercises of the 
Huntingdon high school, held in the opera 
house, were the most interesting and satisfac- 
tory ever held. Over 1000 leading citizens 
cheerfully paid ten cents admission, the pro- 
ceeds to be used in founding a public library in 
the public school building. On June 26th, the 
Normal College of this city closed its most sat- 
isfactory session. Over 100 pupils, mostly 
teachers, were in attendance. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. Owens: The directors of 
Derry district are erecting a substantial brick 
school-house in the village of Yeagertown. 

PERRY.—Supt. Aumiller: Private or subscrip- 
tion schools were open in many of the borough 
and county districts. The Bloomfield Academy 
was thronged during the Spring term, and an 
interesting term was also taught at Millerstown 
by Prof. S. B. Fahnestock. Some of our lead- 
ing teachers will open schools for normal train- 
ing throughout the various village communi- 
ties, to afford teachers in the rural districts an 
opportunity to prepare for the Fall examina- 
tions. Thus far I have had little else to do 
than examine and approve annual district re- 
ports. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Dill: Very interesting edu- 
cational meetings were held at Richfield. Three 
new school-houses are being erected throughout 
the county—in Beaver, Evendale, and Penn. 
These are all on an improved plan, and well 
calculated for good work. Two are being 
newly furnished in Adams. The directors of 
Selinsgrove have decided upon a term of eight 
months. I shall open a normal class, free of 
eost to teachers, August 4th. Our people are 
showing a deep interest in the great cause of 
popular education, and seem determined to ad- 
vance. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: On June 11th I held 
a public examination in Kelly township, for the 
purpose of awarding county diplomas to pupils 
who had completed the course of study’ pre- 
scribed for the public schools of Union county. 
John Klingman and William Magee, of Buffalo 
district, successfully passed the examination and 
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received diplomas; also Hattie A. and Mazie 
E. Hoffa, of Kelly district. This is a good show- 
ing for the pupils as well as for their efficient 
teachers, Messrs. C. E. Edmunds and John W. 
Hoch. 

MEADVILLE.—Supt. Roth: Twenty-two grad- 
uated from our high school. Our visitors could 
not all be accommodated in our largest hall. 
The schools have had a very successful nine 
months’ term. There were 236 visits by direc- 
tors, 905 by citizens, and 1021 by the Superin- 
tendent. This great.number of visits on the 
part of directors and citizens indicates a remark- 
able interest in our school work. 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: The month 
was spent in the examination of pupils for pro- 
motion. The work of the year has been quite 
encouraging. The commencement exercises 
were held in Music Hall. The building was 
crowded. These exercises are looked forward 
to by the citizens with much interest. No effort 
is spared, on their part, to make the’attendance 
as great as possible. The class consisted of 
twenty-nine graduates. 

PHCENIXVILLE. — Supt. Leister: The term 
closed on the 13th inst. On the evening of 
June 18th, the closing exercises of the high 
school were held. A very large audience was 
present. Besides the usual programme, a can- 
tata, entitled ‘‘ The Secret,”’ was well rendered 
by pupils of the grammar and high schools, 
with J. O. K. Robarts as director. The gradu- 
ating class consisted of three young men and 
seven young ladies. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel : The schools have 
closed for the year and the results show special 
advancement in language and arithmetic, and 
general improvement in habits of study. Our 
annual closing exercises were held on the 7th, 
the primary grades occupying the forenoon, and 
the intermediate and grammar grades the after- 
noon. In the evening a class of twelve young 
ladies and gentlemen graduated from the High 
School. The school board resolved to deviate 
from the custom of former years, and charge an 
admission fee. That this plan found favor with 
the public was evident from the large audience 
that assembled to witness the exercises. 

SHENANDOAH. — Supt. Freeman: Teachers 
have been engaged for the year. Mr. W.N. 
Ehrhart, of Tamaqua, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the high school. The Board has en- 
gaged four teachers as assistants for the primary 
schools. 

WEsT CHESTER.—Supt. Starkweather: The 
salaries of the teachers in the lower grades have 
been raised, so that now none receive less than 
$40 per month. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: The com- 
mencement exercises of the high school-were 
held on the evening of May 26th. Elliott’s 
Academy of Music was filled throughout, every 
seat being occupied an hour before the exer- 
cises began. The class, numbering fifteen 
graduates, acquitted itself well. We have had 
a prosperous school term, and the public schools 
enjoy a reputation beyond the mark of former 
years. We shall try to make them still more 
deserving of public favor. 
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Bouemian Me opy. 


SOUND OUR VOICES LONG AND SWEET. 


Lively. Pp 















1. Sound our voices long and sweet, And roll the stirring drum; Friendsand neighbors round us meet, And 
2. Now the ro-sy morn is come, Of merry, gladsome May, With birds that carol, bees that ham—A 















to our greeting come: Come where music float-eth oft, On soft and balmy air: 
welcome, hap-py day. Wild flowers now in fair - y nooks are shedding sweet per-fume, The 











Ye whose hearts by grief are stirred, And ye whose skiesare fair. } 
Spring makes glad the mossy brooks, And all the meadows bloom. § 
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Sound our voices long and sweet, And roll the stirring drum; Friends and neighbors round us meet, And 


to our greeting glad-ly come, To our greeting glad-ly come, To our greeting come. 








